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the bravest and best, substituting for their services which 
the world sadly needs the heroic but fleeting memories, 
which at the best are poor substitutes for living men. 
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THE Abbé Loisy is one of the best liked and best hated 
theologians in Europe. He is the leader of that liberal 
Catholic movement which accepts what is called the 
higher criticism, even in some of its extreme forms. 
The abbé claims the right as an historian to set down 
whatever he finds or believes to be true, no matter what 
may be its effects upon the traditions of the Catholic 
Church. He has ample support in France, but it would 
seem to be impossible for the supreme authorities in his 
church to admit his claims and allow him to go on without 
rebuke, unless the Catholic Church is ready to throw down 
all barriers and say to all its children, ‘‘Seek the truth 
wherever you find it, and remember the promise of 
Jesus,—‘Ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall 
make you free.’’’ We believe that the time may come 
before the century closes when the Catholic Church will 
be as free in this regard as the Unitarian Church is 
to-day. If that time does come, Protestants will do 
well to cease their contentions, and begin to discuss the 
question whether the time has come to return to that 
church from which they all have come. Few churches 
could withstand the attractive influence of such a pow- 
erful organization committed to the search for truth and 
the free proclamation of it. In spite of those who claim 
that the Catholic Church never changes, some of us may 
live to see the transformation of the papacy and the won- 
derful things that would follow. 


wt 


WE are reminded that the doctrines of so-called Or- 
thodoxy, which can be described only by the use of pro- 
fane words, are still preached as vigorously as ever in 
various parts of the country, and in some religious peri- 
odicals. But it is also true that in orthodox ministerial 
circles, and in clubs and associations, public and private, 


not only are such words as ‘‘hell,’’ ‘‘devil,” ‘‘damna- 


tion,’ and the like, seldom heard in serious discourse, 
but also, what is more significant, jocular allusions to 
them excite laughter and not horror, as they would if 
th se words represented facts of such serious concern 
as they did a generation or two ago. 


ad 


Ir is right to gird up our loins and fight with energy 
against ‘‘Commercialism’’; but it is not well when we 
do this to give the impression that we are ignorant of, 
or indifferent to, the vast services rendered to all the 
world by trade and commerce, by manufactures and 
the sale of the products of manufacture. The greater 
part of the iniquity of trade is to be found not in the 
fundamental business of the world, in production, manu- 
facture, and exchange of products, but in the manipu- 
lation of certificates of value, and transactions based 
not upon production, but on speculation about produc- 
tion, There are millions of American citizens who are 
sane, sound, honest, honorable,—farmers, mechanics, 
manufacturers, and traders, whose motives are honorable 
and their conduct above reproach. By indiscriminate 
talk about commercialism their sympathies are alienated, 
and their interest in the doings of those who claim to 
be actuated only by principles of justice gives way to 
indifference if not contempt. The extension of the trade 
of any country in natural ways and by honest methods 
is a legitimate end of action. When a man is doing 
honest work and trying to extend his business at home 
and abroad, it comes to him like a blow in his face when 
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a reformer tells him that interests of ‘‘trade’’ ought never 
to enter into our calculations. Why should we, who 
believe that we are working unselfishly for the improve- 
ment of human conditions the world over, scorn to put 
ourselves on the right side of those who are doing honest 
business in the world without any human motives? If 
it is for the interest of any class of people to be on the 
right side of any question, why not take advantage of 
that fact and show them that fact, instead of alienating 
them by refusing to have any part or lot with them 
unless they base their action upon transcendental prin- 
ciples of justice and good will ? 


sw 


I‘or instance, we believe it would be a great benefit 
to the women of China if, with a plea for humanity, the 
elevation of women, and the improvement of the home, 
we should try to induce all fathers and fnothers in China 
to leave the feet of their little girls unbound. Suppose 
we should find an American manufacturer of women’s 
shoes who was absolutely indifferent to the fate of women 
in China. Why not approach him on his own ground 
and show him that to leave the feet of the girls of China 


unbound would open a market for shoes, perhaps Amer- * 


ican shoes, to be sold at the rate of a hundred or fifty 
millions of pairs in a year. If he made shoes in an honest 
fashion and sold them at a fair price, it would be per- 
fectly proper to engage his interest in such a reform by 
an argument based upon facts which would appeal 
solely to his business instincts. This question is asked 
because we are perfectly certain that many a good cause 
is hindered by the advocacy of men and women who 
have so little knowledge of the real conditions of ordi- 
nary human life and the transaction of business that 
they cut across the grain of popular sympathy when 


they might easily secure it and make the way of reform ° 
‘more smooth. It is contrary to all the principles of 


Christianity and civilization to suppose that the way of 
reform must always be a way. of thorns, briers, and 
thistles. If ever we are to have any return for our labor, 
the prophecies of the ancient seers will be fulfilled, and 
the earth will blossom like the rose, the crooked shall 
be made straight, and the rough places plain. 


The Unitarian Method. 


Those who are most earnest and enlightened in their 
efforts to increase social well-doing and well-being may 
easily (as some of them have) find the laws of social 
progress and the need of it fully set forth in the spirit, 
work, and teachings of the early Unitarians in New Eng- 
land. No man of our time speaks with more authority 
and intelligence concerning the scientific treatment of 
intemperance, poverty, and crime, the principles of all 
peaceful, social, and political progress than Channing, 
Tuckerman, and the many eminent laymen who sur- 
rounded them and worked with them. The fundamental 
reason for the revolt from Orthodoxy was the stress laid 
in the older churches upon individual salvation and a 
selfish escape from the evils of sin in this world, and 
the consequences of it in another. It was the intensity 
of the appeal made by the great revivalists Edwards 
and Whitefield which brought out and crystallized the 
latger thought that the salvation to be sought was not 
that of a man, but of all men. 

With varying degrees of fidelity the principle was 
applied, but the teaching was that the kingdom of heaven 
announced by Jesus was the kingdom of social welfare 
here upon the earth,—a kingdom in which mutual ser- 
vice was to be the bond of organization, Great stress 
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was laid, and rightly laid, upon the training and culture 
of the individual. Great emphasis was laid upon the 
fact that every human being had a nature and a destiny 
of noble quality, that each one might claim to be a child 
of God and ought to be made conscious of his inheritance. 
The first aim of Channing was to make every one who 
came under his influence rise to the level of his opportu- 
nity, to develop all his powers as an individual, and to 
rejoice in them. But his main effort was directed to 
the individual not to make him the recipient of all favors 
human and divine, not that he might regard himself 
as a favorite of the Almighty and a being of superior 
quality, but that, being such, he should go out into the 
world to take his place, to do his part, to bear burdens, 
and to organize society according to the laws of the 
higher life. 

They do great injustice to earlier Unitarianism who 
see in it merely a protest against total depravity and 
the Trinity, with a plea for self-culture and selfish prog- 
ress. The truth is that during the first thirty or forty 
years of its activity Unitarianism promoted and founded 
nearly every unsectarian activity and benevolent insti- 
tution which we now have. They founded and assisted 
theological schools, colleges, hospitals, asylums, and the 
ministry at large. They brought about reforms in 
prisons: they made homes for the blind, the deaf, the 
dumb, and the crippled. From their impulse waves of 
humanitarian activity spread, manifesting themselves 
not merely in the Brook Farm community, but in many 
other efforts to improve the condition of laborers and to 
make accumulated wealth serve the common good. One 
need only to refer to the periodicals published by William 
H. Channing and his friends to see how this devotion 
to social improvement became a passion in the genera- 
tion that preceded the Civil War. Scores of eminent 
lay men and women of rare intelligence and high social 
rank gave their first and best thoughts to the ameliora- 
tion of the evils that afflict society and the upholding of 
the principles of a true social organization. 

We are in danger now of deserting this fruitful method, 
and of shutting our eyes to the plain lessons of our own 
history. ‘The church exists to provide men and women 
who are fit for service. Its first attention must be paid 
not to social organization itself without regard to the 
materials to be organized; but its business is to provide 
such materials that, when organized, the highest form 
of social action must naturally succeed. If we are to-day 
in a less degree fruitful, it is because attention is now 
directed more to the desirable ends to be attained than 
to the equally desirable means by which the end may be 
secured. One difference between the early Unitarian 
Church in America and other churches was that, while 
others directed the attention of its members inward 
toward itself and to their own fortunes as determined 
by their relation to the church, Channing and his fellows 
reversed the attitude of their fellow-worshippers. They 
stood them with their backs to the church from which 
they received instruction and inspiration, but with their 
faces to the world. Being trained and qualified, they 
were enjoined to go forth to all public duty and social 
service. They obeyed with alacrity, and the result was 
an improvement of life in every range of activity. The 
impulse of the new life was felt everywhere. The breath 
of life stole into art and literature, into business and 
politics, into reform and philanthropy. For proof this 
statement needs nothing but a catalogue of the scores 
. of men and women whose names are now famous, to 
whom the influence of the new interpretation of religion 
‘was the beginning of a new life and an inspiration to 
social service. There may be other and better ways of 
renewing this impulse of inspiration and effort ; but, until 
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it is discovered, we shall do well to keep the church up 
to its highest level of success in the production of men 
and women who cannot live in society and work among 
their fellows without making the world a happier and 
safer place for their fellow-creatures to live in. 


About Doing. 


We have heard so much about the doing creed of late 
that it has come to be held that all that is required of 
us is to work along ethical lines,—to be charitable and 
find our place among the institutional workers. There 
is such a thing as uncharitable benevolence. A tramp 
is quoted in a recent novel as saying: ‘‘ We passes a house 
where things are throwed at us, as if we hadn’t feelings. 
We keeps our feelings, while we loses our respectability, 
we does.’’ It is the way the thing is done that tells, 
not the mere doing it. If a boy obeys his father con- 
tinuously, while the latter is conscious that the lad has 
no liking for the work, and is cherishing no love for the 
father himself,—that in fact the obedience separates 
them more than a mild rebellion,—he considers doing 
a very inferior part of duty. ‘he father too has his 
feelings. He desires to win the love of the boy. He 
wishes to see that he is appreciated, and that the soul 
of the lad grows warm toward him. We may say of 
society much as we do of the individual,—that it likes 
sympathy. Somehow charity is the one thing in this - 
world that can become a freezing mixture. It can chill 
and split apart humanity. This is a matter of import- 
ance in our churches,—that the people be not forced 
into good doing, but educated to a spirit of bene volens, 
—where the well-wishing comes, the well-doing is com- 
pelled to follow. It is a spontaneity. 

Patience in well-doing is a matter of equal import- 
ance: it is the other side of the same story. It is not 
easy to work for the unappreciative, much less the un- 
grateful. Educating a soul up to decent manhood and 
to a consideration of right and duty is tedious. Why 
shall any one not respond to kindness? How happens 
it that those who get the most are least likely to recog- 
nize their obligations? Yet this is the universal ex- 
perience of fathers, of teachers, and of ministers,—that 
they must endure much while teaching much, and must 
lead with unfaltering patience. Finally there will be 
some failures. Selfishness will sometimes override the 
best advice, and conquer the most loving instruction. 
After all, patience is a glorious gift of a good soul. Love 
is the right arm of God. It is not used to crush, but to 
lift. And, when. we see the result, there is nothing in 
the universe so amazing as the success that has attended 
love. It is not strange that the Russian proverb should 
say, ‘‘One strand of love draws more than one hundred 
yoke of oxen.” 

The institutionalism of improved Christianity is not 
out of danger,—the danger of doing mechanically. Sys- 
tem is admirable. Doing good is divided up into sec- 
tions. The machinery, however, may become too com- 
plete,—so complete, in fact, as to lose its soul. Old- 
fashioned charity was good in this,—that it left us to 
give when we felt like it: when an appeal was made to 
our sympathies, we were free to respond. The new 
charity forbids this: it works through agencies. It is 
better for the beggar; it may be worse for the giver. 
We cannot complain of the change,—it was necessary 
to stop the breeding of mendicancy,—but it certainly 
hardens the heart to refuse to feed the applicant at the 
door. ‘‘I am afraid,’”’ says a noble woman, ‘‘of the effect 
on my children of turning away a beggar, however sure 
I am that he isa liar. I cannot afford to explain to my 
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little ones that these people are wicked frauds. It is 
bad enough to have found it out myself. They must 
not know this sort of facts too early in life. I shall 
therefore give much that I know is wasted—for my 
children’s sake.”’ 


What we do, let us do sweetly and gently, with pa- 
tience, holding by the hand of God. ‘The office of parent 
draws heavily on every honest father and mother. 


Without yielding the right, the problem is how to bear 
and forbear until the young soul is responsive to truth 
and beauty. The office of pastor is, or ought to be, 
much like that of parent, —with unflinching firmness to 
work righteousness in the spirit of love. ‘‘Sympathy is 
better than allopathy or homceopathy to cure the ills of 
humanity.”’ 


American Cnitarian Hssociation. 


Boston Committee of Counsel. 


The Boston committee of counsel, which is composed 
of the pastor, the chief lay officer, and the president of 
the branch alliance of the Boston and Brookline churches, 
held its second meeting on the afternoon of April 6, and 
gave careful attention to the present condition of the 
Harvard Church, Charlestown, the Norfolk Street Church, 
Christ Church, Dorchester, and the church in Allston. 

Mr. Everett Torrey, treasurer, made a full statement 
‘of the case of the Harvard Church, which after a long 
and notable history has become’;so depleted by the 
removal of its members from Charlestown that ail ser- 
vices have been discontinued. The building of the ele- 
vated road before its doors made well-nigh impossible the 
holding of services in the ancient church, and it will be 
sold as soon as practicable. Every Protestant body 
finds the same difficulty in remaining in this locality. 
‘The committee voted to advise the officers of the Associa- 
tion to confer with the trustees of Harvard Church 
with reference to the final disposition of the money re- 
maining from the sale after all claims are met. This 
advice has been followed, and our advances have been 
most courteously received. fie 

The society in Allston has had a similar experience. 
Never a very large band, it has been sending in recent 
years a stream of valued recruits into the ranks of more 
favorably located Unitarian churches. Only a mile dis- 
tant in opposite directions are two societies which are 
steadily increasing in strength, and the handful of hard 
workers who have stayed by the modest little edifice in 
Allston think that it is no longer wise to continue ser- 
vices. The secretary believes that this church could 
still be saved by being intrusted to the care of our field 
agent, and by the happy finding of the right kind of a 
head to follow him as pastor; but the members them- 
selves are averse to sucha plan. The committee of coun- 
sel adopted the latter view and voted to advise against 
any further expenditure on behalf of this church. It 
will be noticed in the directors’ report elsewhere in this 
paper that the directors acted in accordance with this 
advice, making merely a small appropriation to square 
up the Allston accounts. 

The other two cases considered by the committee were 
of a hopeful rather than a despondent character. The 
people of both Norfolk Street Church and Christ Church are 
zealous and hopeful, feeling that they simply need to 
be aided temporarily, and that the sure growth of the 
population around their well-located buildings will in 
good time render them self-supporting. The committee 
advised the continuance of aid to the Norfolk Street 
Church, and held that Christ Church should apply to 
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the Association for whatever assistance it needs rather 
than seek it from separate Boston churches, as it had 
been doing. ;This application was made and was granted, 
the directors of the Association being able to meet it be- 
cause not drawn upon for an anticipated need of $500 
or more for Allston. 
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THE NEW ENGLAND MISSIONARY COUNCIL. 


The New England Missionary Council, composed of 
the presidents and secretaries of the local conferences in 
New England, held two sessions on April 7. Prolonged 
consideration was given to applications for assistance 
from twenty or more New England churches. Special 
weight was given to the opinion of the secretary of the 
local conference with which each applicant was con- 
nected. In each case a recommendation was made by 
the council; and, when the New England committee of 
the directors of the Association assembled a few days 
later, their votes were almost entirely in agreement with 
these recommendations. The council listened to a re- 
port from Field Agent Brown, and gave attention to pos- 
sibilities for summer work. 


THE NEXT YEAR BOOK. 


The executive officers and directors are always glad 
to receive suggestions, whether in the way of approval 
or friendly criticism. They do not always adopt the 
suggestion, but mone have ever been rejected without 
full consideration. Just now we should like advice with 
regard to the next Year Book. It is possible that we 
may return to a smaller book with fewer statistics about 
the churches. Would that meet general approval? 

The editor recently sought from all the ministers a 
concise statement of each one’s place of education, de- 
grees, and successive settlements, thinking that such a 
sketch of the ministers would be interesting to them and 
to all who use the Year Book. Such is the practice of 
the English Year Book. It did not occur to our publi- 
cation committee that such a record would invite invid- 
ious comparisons, for we consider that every minister 
ranks among the churches by his power to serve them; 
but such a criticism has reached us, and in deference to 
it we shall omit the educational records. In answer to 
another suggestion it has been decided not to specify 
any settlements in other than Unitarian churches. We 
can readily surrender the entire plan if there is serious 
opposition to it. Now is the time to express such ad- 
verse opinion. CHARLES E. Sr. JOHN. » 


Current Topics, 


As the situation in the national campaign develops, 
there are increasing indications that Hon. Alton B. 
Parker, chief judge of the Court of Appeals of New York, 
will be the man whom the Democratic party will select 
as the opponent of President Roosevelt in the contest for 
the Presidency of the United States. Conspicuous oppo- 
sition to William R. Hearst has developed in the East in 
the past week. At the Democratic convention in New 
Jersey the supporters of Mr. Hearst suffered a crushing 
defeat on Thursday of last week, and formally withdrew 
from the hall to hold an independent convention and 
nominate a contesting delegation. The Massachusetts 
Democracy also has effectively disposed of any theory 
that it would support the candidacy of the editor and 
publisher of what many regard as ‘‘yellow’’ newspapers. 
On the other hand, it became apparent that both the 
New Jersey convention and that held by the Democratic 
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party of New York State on last Monday strongly fa- 
vored Judge Parker. 
j & 


Tue latest benefaction by Andrew Carnegie, whose 
avowed intention is to dispose of his enormous fortune 
in worthy charities during his lifetime, has taken the form 
of a fund of $5,000,000 for the benefit of ‘‘the depend- 
ants of those losing their lives in heroic effort to save 
their fellow-men, or for the heroes themselves, if injured 
only.’’ When the announcement was made of the crea- 
tion of what Mr. Carnegie has designated as the ‘‘hero 
fund” in Pittsburg on last Friday, it was explained that 
the great philanthropist. conceived the plan of his latest 
public endowment immediately after the Harwick Mine 
disastet, when he summoned experts to discuss with 
them methods for the relief of the sufferers from that 
catastrophe. ‘The ‘‘hero fund’’ will be administered by 
a commission composed of men of national prominence, 
who are especially fitted by experience to deal with the 
new sociological institution. 


rd 


Tue perils of the profession of arms, even in times of 
peace, were tragically illustrated on Wednesday of last 
week, when five officers and twenty-four enlisted men 
were instantly killed by the explosion of two thousand 
pounds of powder in the after 12-inch turret and the 
handling-room of the battleship Missouri, of which 
Capt. William 5. Cowles, brother-in-law of the President, 
is the commander. The warship, which was off Pensa- 
cola, Fla., would have been destroyed, had it not been 
for the prompt work of Capt. Cowles in ordering the 
handling-room and magazine flooded with water. Pend- 
ing a complete investigation by the Navy Department 
of the causes which brought about the disaster, it was 
explained by authorities on ordnance that the accident 
was the indirect result of the keen competition among 
the gunners in the United States Navy, which was re- 
sponsible for carelessness on the part of the men who 
were operating the gun on the turret of the Missouri. 


od 


As if in reply to a recent address by Hon. Jacob Gould 
Schurman, former president of the Philippines Commis- 
sion, in which Mr. Schurman urged the establishment of 
self-government in the islands at an early date, Secre- 
tary of War Taft, who was formerly governor of the 
Philippines, told the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce 
on last Wednesday that the Filipinos were far from pre- 
pared as yet to undertake the duties of a native admin- 
istration. In defining the policy of the War Depart- 
ment toward the Filipinos, Secretary Taft explained that 
it was “‘first, last, and always the Philippines for the 
Filipinos; but it involved necessarily the retention of the 
islands indefinitely until, by education, material develop- 
ment, government, and the gradual extension of political 
control by the inhabitants, they should be sufficiently 
fitted for self-government. The Secretary of War inti- 
mated that the welfare of the natives of the archipelago 
demanded the continued administration of the islands 
by the United States for many years to come. 


J 


Tuar Great Britain regards the situation in Thibet 
disclosed by the advance of Col. Younghusband’s “‘polit- 
ical mission’ as of great importance to the empire was 
indicated by the action of the House of Commons, which 
on Wednesday of last week, by a vote of 270 to 61, 
adopted a resolution sanctioning the employment of 
Indian troops. in further military operations in that 
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country. In a statement to Parliament on the subject, 
Mr. Brodrick, the Secretary of War, expressed the gov- 
ernment’s conviction of the necessity for energetic ac- 
tion, inasmuch as ‘“‘the Thibetans were trying to cir- 
cumscribe their relations with India, and were attempt- 
ing to open up relations with Russia.’’ The British gov- 
ernment, he continued, could not countenance an attempt 
on the part of any foreign government to establish a 
predominant interest in Thibet, nor could it acquiesce 
in any change in the political status quo in that country. 


st 


A PROCESS of gradual destruction of the Russian naval 
forces in Far Eastern waters was indicated last week 
when the battleship Petropavlovsk was sunk, carrying 
Vice-Admiral Makaroff, the commander of the Port 
Arthur fleet, and about six hundred other officers and 
men down to death off the harbor of Port Arthur on 
Wednesday. On the same day the Russian torpedo 
boat destroyer Bezstrashni was cut off and sunk by 
Japanese destroyers while it was trying to re-enter the 
harbor. In the same manceuvre the Russian battle- 
ship Pobieda struck a mine, but was enabled to return 
to the inner harbor, despite serious damages. Repeated 
denials have been issued from official Russian sources 
of the accuracy of the formal report by the Japanese 
commander that the destruction of. the Petropavlovsk 
was the result of the strategy of the Japanese, who de- 
coyed the vessel out of the harbor after having laid 
mines in her course. On the Petropavlovsk when she 
sank was Vassili Verestchagin, the painter who has de- 
picted the horrors of war in striking fashion on the canvas. 


& 


INOUIRIES in the Reichstag as well as comment in the 
4;erman press tend to show that Germany regards the 
Anglo-French agreement as a serious menace to German 
interests. It is assumed generally on the continent that 
the good understanding recently reached between Great 
Britain and France has a more far-reaching effect than 
the settlement of the controversies which the convention 
specifically records. The probability is that hereafter 
French and British diplomacy will be found working 
side by side in circumstances of world importance. Cer- 
tainly, friends of peace in England are sanguine in their 
hope that Paris and London will act in thorough accord 
to maintain international harmony whenever a clash may 
be threatened between any two European powers. It 
is this implied community of interest between the two 
strongest naval powers of the world that has aroused 
official opinion in Berlin to the apparent fact that in 
any future international complication Germany would 
find herself isolated and consequently in danger of being 
unable to take full advantage of a possible division of 
spoils. 

4 od 


THE war in the Far East has given tangible expression 
to that vague international factor which students of 
ethnology in the eastern half of Europe have valued 
variously, and which has been designated as Panslav- 
ism, Despite their respective official disagreements with 
Russia, all the Slavic nations have been aroused to a 
remarkable sense of race unity in the pending conflict, 
when it would seem that the Germanic part of the world 
is almost unanimous in its sympathy with the Japanese 
cause. Offers of assistance in men have been received 
in St. Petersburg from all the Slavic states, and popular 
feeling in the non-Polish Slavic provinces in Austria- 
Hungary has been strongly on the side of the Slavic 
nation that is fighting for the mastery of Asia. British 
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observers of Russian policies discern in these expressions 
of race sympathy the fruits of the activities of the Pan- 
slavist Committee of Moscow, which began and devel- 
oped the propaganda of unity among the Slavic popula- 
tions of Europe. 


Brevities, 


The Congregationatist has among its readers men who 
claim the right to set forth their claims in six columns 
of the paper. 

In more than one Catholic church in America the 
laymen, while admitting the right of the priests to con- 
trol in spiritual affairs, claim the right to administer 
temporal affairs of the church accord.ng to laws of busi- 
ness. 

By what logic or sentiment can an argument be framed 
to justify solitary confinement for life? In what way is 
solitary confinement for forty years superior to capital 
punishment, whether considered from the point of view 
of humanity, justice, or advantage to the community ? 


Zion's Herald, in its graphic account of the failure of 
Unitarianism, might have quoted the remark attributed 
to Father Taylor, who said of a sermon by a Unitarian, 
“Tt would take as many sermons of that kind to convert 
a man as it would take quarts of skimmed milk to make 
him drunk.” 


No matter how convincing the account of a fire walk 
in Tahiti or some other South Sea Island is shown to be 
as a bit of skilful legerdemain, it will be reported anew 
as an astonishing miracle every time a fresh traveller is 
taken in by it, and the public will believe in the miracle 
and not in the explanation. 


It will be well when the public appetite for scientific 
wonders becomes satiated. Then the pack of scoundrels 
who thrive upon human credulity will have less oppor- 
tunity to plunder suffering men and women under the 
false pretence of applying the latest scientific discovery 
for the healing of their diseases. Many columns in the 
daily papers are filled with lying advertisements con- 
cerning radium, X-rays, and other novelties of scien- 
tifie discovery. 


Letters to the Editor. 


An Appeal for Bohemians. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

I have an appealing letter from a trusted friend, Prof. 
Dr. Rade of Marburg, Germany, in the interest of the 
Protestant movement among the Czechs of Bohemia. 
This interesting revival of the spirit of John Huss is 
represented by Prof. Mazaryk, who visited us a year 
ago. Prof. Rade writes that the spirit of the gospel is 
active among the people of Bohemia, but that they are 
very poor; and he expresses the hope that some small 
means may be procured in this country to insure the 
continuance of the periodical organ of the movement, 
which is in danger of extinction. Prof. Rade names 
$250 as a sufficient sum to meet the emergency. I write 
in the hope that Prof. Mazaryk during his visit com- 
mended himself to some Unitarians who may be moved 
to assist the revival of this primitive and spiritual Prot- 
estantism. S1oo has already been pledged to me for 
the purpose, and I shall be glad to be the agent of any 
further aid. Francis G. PEABODY. 

CAMBRIDGE, MAss 
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Address at the Funeral of Samuel Hoar. 


BY SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D. 


I sometimes think that the worth of a man is justly 
measured by the character of the friends who mourn 
for him. That so large a representation of the best 
citizenship of the Commonwealth should be present here 
to-day is a well-deserved tribute to the man in whom 
were incarnated the common sense, the stability, the 
civic virtues, the public spirit of a typical New England 
community. We are here to testify to the influence 
which this man of simple, genial, upright, useful life 
has had upon our hearts and upon our higher ambi- 
tions. 

The life of Samuel Hoar was identified with this beau- 
tiful New England town. Amid the general sorrow, 
Concord mourns him by the highest right. Here he was 
born: here all the experiences, the sorrows and joys, of 
a blessed domestic life have befallen him. No son of 
Concord had for this town a greater love, none has given 
to it a more faithful service. Punctually and faithfully 
he has discharged the lowliest as wel] as the highest 
public duties, and there has hardly been an important 
institution or enterprise which has proved to be for the 
benefit of the community with which he has not been 
influentially connected. Always he has been looked to 
for safe counsel and self-denying service. As the years 
have passed, his sagacity and integrity have more and 
more impressed themselves on his associates; and he 
accepted an ever-increasing number of offices of trust 
in connection with the business and educational and 
philanthropic institutions of the Commonwealth. His 
time seemed always elastic and stretched to each new 
demand. : 

But he won his place in our affections and wielded 
influence upon our lives, not through the power of posi- 
tion, but through strength of character and the per- 
suasiveness of high example. His power lay in the fact 
that in all places, under all circumstances, he rang true. 
Iarmer and mechanic, scholar and seer, all felt his in- 
fluence. He trusted his neighbors, and his neighbors 
trusted him. They knew 


“His clear-grained human worth, 
And brave old wisdom of sincerity! 
They knew that outward grace is dust; 
They could not choose but trust 
In that sure-footed mind’s unfaltering skill... . 
His was no lonely mountain-peak of mind, * 
Thrusting to thin air o’er our cloudy bars, 
A sea-mark now, now lost in vapors blind; 
Broad prairie rather, genial, level-lined, 
Fruitful and friendly for all human kind, 
Yet also nigh to heaven and loved of loftiest stars.”’ 


Standing at this desk a vear ago, he said of Concord’s 
great seer, what I may now repeat of this strong soul 
itself : 

‘‘Where his standard was planted, to that height he 
had himself attained; yet he was singularly free from 
self-assertion. He sought for, and seemed eager to 
recognize, the superiority of others, and lived among us 
here as other men lived. It is our great felicity that he 
lived here. He bound us to him by the completeness 
of his character and the sweetness and simplicity of his 
life and by the message of good hope which he contin- 
ually gave. The supreme test of the neighbor proved 
his worth.”’ 

But, while his life centred here, far beyond the limits 
of Concord has his influence spread. He took life in 
a large way, unvexed by disappointments, sunning him- 
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self\in the warmth of domestic affections, giving a whole- 
some energy to many noble enterprises, but less anxious 
to shine in the estimation of others than to preserve his 
own self-respect. A robust moral health ran through 
his whole being. He had the large, sober, common sense 
and the kindly generous heart that we New Englanders 
demand in the leaders that we trust and follow. Often 
brusque in manner and brief in speech, yet his great 
human sympathies and manly devotion communicated 
themselves to all who served with him in any enter- 
prise, touching and unsealing the springs alike of reso- 
lution and magnanimity. People expected him to share 
their joys, and equally they went to him for sympathy 
under adverse circumstances. He had great power for 
work and equal proclivity for play, with a mirth-provok- 
ing element that made him a much-loved companion, 
while his keen sense of honor won the absolute confi- 
dence of all who came in contact with him. His force 
of character created an atmosphere in whatever com- 
pany he entered. The gayest welcomed his coming, and 
the serious sought his counsel. He was full of fun, yet 
he had deep reserves of nature. Very few of his friends 
have felt that they reached his inmost self. He knew 
his incapacity to show his feelings and sometimes re- 
gretted it, but the reserve was something’ born in him. 
In public speech he was quick and sure in repartee, and 
amply able to send back to an opponent as good as he 
got. But he never took unfair advantages. He never 
said of a man behind his back what he would not say to 
his face. 

He had the courage of his convictions. The easy 
thing for a man to do in these days is to fall in with the 
current of conventional opinion and to make life mechan- 
ical. The next easy thing is to defy conventional 
opinion and assert a pretentious independence. Most 
men belong to one or the other of these two parties. 
The majority of us are plastic and ready to take up 
with the thoughts and principles of others. ‘The minor- 
ity is self-assertive and obtrusively individual. Samuel 
Hoar was free to follow his own convictions, accepting 
no thought for the sake of conformity, respecting none 
for the sake of originality. In his good nature there 
was nothing of weakness or of fear of giving offence. 
It was all as erect and resolute as it was wholesome. 
Had he been more conciliatory I cannot but think that 
he would have occupied as high positions in the political 
life of the nation as have other men of his honored name 
and race. 

A state is justly to be judged by the type of character 
it naturally produces, the standards of intelligence and 
public serviceableness it maintains, the manhood it de- 
velops. Samuel Hoar, by inheritance and education, by 
temperament and constitution, in every fibre of his 
being represented the manhood of the New England he 
loved and served. Wecan be well assured of the validity 
and the stability of institutions that bear such fruit. 
A rugged frame and sound body enabled him to work 
hard and persistently. A clear understanding pointed 
him the way of material success. A sensitive conscience 
held him in the freedom of the moral law. A devout 
heart gave him assurance of the reality of unseen veri- 
ties. -He was a New Englander in the characteristic 
union in him of thrifty common sense and deep emotions. 
People who have not in their veins a strain of Puritan 
blood fail to understand that combination of sometimes 
rough exterior with tenderness of heart and devoutness 
of spirit. This man’s bluff manner did not conceal from 
us one of the warmest and tenderest hearts that ever 
beat. The stream of his feelings was no shallow and 
noisy brook babbling over its stones. He was not pub- 
licly demonstrative. He bore heart-breaking griefs 
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without a murmur. He never said much about the joys 
and hopes and loves that he passionately cherished. ~An 
unobservant acquaintance might have called him cold. 
Those who do not understand the New England charac- 
ter sometimes delude themselves into thinking that the 
volcano that is not always in eruption is extinct. It 
is however, characteristic of the-men of Puritan stock 
to show deep feeling chiefly by silence. : 


“Haughty, they said he was at first, severe, 
But owned, as all men own, the steady hand 
Upon the bridle, patient to command, 
Prized, as all prize, the justice pure from fear, 
And learned to honor first, then love him, then revere. 
Such power there is in clear-eyed self-restraint 
And purpose-clean as light from every selfish taint.”’ 


I cannot trust myself to speak of the dear delights of 
his home, or of the warmth and loyalty of his friendships; 
but what normal pleasure he took in all the good gifts 
of God! He loved the shadows on his lawn and the colors 
of the flower borders. He delighted in the bright laugh- 
ter of little children and to listen to the rush of the surf 
among the rocks. With canny eye he watched the 
weather and noted the changing charm of the seasons 
and the familiar landscape. A quick sensitiveness to 
beauty played about his rugged strength. 

Through all his varied experience, through all his 
private joys and public cares, ran the feeling of moral 
obligation which is the inheritance of every son of New 
England. However witty of speech or light-hearted his 
mood, we knew that at the centre of his being was a 
deep reverence. There was a man of conspicuous ability, 
of indomitable strength of will well nigh unmatched in 
the arena of legal conflict, and at his heart lay ever the 
religion of the trust and hope and love. He was not 
a dreamer or a philosopher. He cared little for speeu- 
lative theology; but, like his ancestors, he honored the 
Sabbath day and was never absent from public worship. 
His devotion to this church and the simple Christian 
faith taught here was absolute. No pressure of affairs 
could deprive him of the hour of conscious communion 
with the God of his fathers. 

So it is that his influence lies deep down to-day in the 
hearts of our best and truest. So it is that his example 
speaks to-day to the young men who have the making of 
this new century in their hands, bidding them learn to 
practise a citizenship pure, patriotic, unselfish, stead- 
fast, fraught with the love of the great brotherhood of 
man and with trust in the heart of the universe. So 
it is that we are here to pay honor to 


“That grave strength so patient and so pure, 
Calm in good fortune, when it wavered, sure, 
That mind serene, impenetrably just, 
Modelled.on classic lines so simple they endure. 


“His was the true enthusiasm that burns long, 
Domestically bright, 
Fed from itself and shy of human sight, 
The hidden force that makes a lifetime strong, 
And not the short-lived fuel of a song. 
The longer on this earth we live 
And weigh the various qualities of men, 
Seeing how most are fugitive, 
heed The more we feel the high stern-featured beauty 
Of plain devotedness to duty, 
Steadfast and still, nor paid with mortal praise, 
But finding amplest recompense 
For life’s ungarlanded expense, 
In work done squarely and unwasted days. 


“Placid completeness, life without a fall 
From faith or highest aims, truth’s breachless wall, 
Surely if any fame can bear the touch, 
His will say, ‘Here!’ at the last trumpet’s call, 
The unexpressive man whose life expressed so much.” 
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Frances Power Cobbe. 


BY JOHN WHITE CHADWICK, 


Doth God care for oxen? — 1 Cor. ix, 9. 


No, said the great apostle; and along 

The centuries how many saints that word 

Have taken up, and blandly have concurred 
That 'tis no crime to do the creatures wrong, 
So that we profit, growing wise and strong 

Through anguish of the tortured beast and bird! 

But thou, Saint Frances, as if thou hadst heard 
Their every cry, felt every knife and thong, 

Mad’st thyself theirs, gav’st thyself utterly 

For these dumb things,—oh, never dumb for thee!— 
Making thyself their voice, their plaint, their prayer, 
The frenzy of their struggle and despair, 

_As if God had forgot them, even as we, 

But for the sacred passion of thy care. 


Some Memories. 


BY ROBFRT COLLYER. 


2S 

The church, I was glad to find, suffered no loss by 
the minister’s absence at Donelson, Pittsburg Landing, 
and Lawrence; for, indeed, after my return from the 
long spell in Washington and Missouri, I was never ab- 
sent for more than two Sundays, while the people were 
as eager to send me on those errands as I was to go. 

Also on the first Sunday after my return I never thought 
of preaching a sermon, but told them the story of what 
we had seen and done in the hospitals and on the steamers 
in words close of kin to the memories you have read, I 
trust, while they would listen with blended smiles and 
tears. There would be a lesson also, and this would 
usually be one of the old fighting psalms; for these were 
in great favor with us in those times; a psalm and then 
a prayer, with psalms and songs sung very much as they 
were sung on that memorable first Sunday, but in softer 
tones, as when we sing the requiems for the dead, and 
deep calleth unto deep in the heart’s reverence and love. 
The immortal numbers of one of the chief singers in 
our Israel, — 


‘Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of the Lord, ”’— 


were pulsing before their birth-time in the strong heart 
of the nation. Nor could the church be content merely 
to spare her minister: she must also be up and doing. 
The women organized at once to work for the Sanitary 
Commission, the needle to help heal the hurts of the 
sword, to help take care also of the regiments which 
poured through the city, as well as the sick and wounded. 
Money also was needed, and on a Sunday morning after 
the service fifteen hundred dollars was subscribed in less 
than so many minutes for any and every demand. 

Mr. Emerson was in the church that morning, was to 
go home with me to dinner; and, as we went away from 
the church, he said, with a tremor in his voice, ‘‘I must 
give you something also.”’ And when I said, ‘‘I think 
we shall have enough, sir,’’ he answered, ‘‘It will be well 
to have more than enough,” as he passed some bank-notes 
into my hand. I was glad to notice also that our con- 
gregations grew steadily larger Sunday by Sunday, until 
they quite filled the church. The newcomers were not 
of our faith as a rule; but they took pews and sittings, 
and were in full sympathy with the spirit and purpose 
of the church, and wanted so far to be counted in, while 
at the end of the first year of my ministry andfthrough 
the years to come, the good early years, the¥foretelling 
of the dear helpmeet came true,—-the well, didnot’ run 
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dry or the bucket often scrape the sand, so that I almost 
ceased to be afraid of the next Sunday by Wednesday. 

Then of course we must start a Sunday-school, the 
children’s church and nursery. So this was done; but 
I was troubled over the small number that came to the 
school, and told the people this would never do: we 
must have all the children we could muster in the parish 
who were old enough to come. 

They made no answer to my cry; but one day one of 
the members came to talk with me about it, and said: 
‘You know this is a young church, and the most of us 
are young people. There is only one gray head in the 
whole membership of the church to-day, so you must be 
patient. We send all we have to our name who are old 
enough to come, and, as those who are too young come 
along, we will send them also; for we want to have, and 
shall have, a real good Sunday-school, only give us time.”’ 
And in the fulness of time there was no room for com- 
plaint: they made good his promise. 

Our Sunday-school from first to last was an open trust. 
We made all the children welcome who came in, and drew 
no line between our own and the children of the stranger 
within our gates. The North Side was then, and may be 
still, the German quarter; and in the course of time, 
when there was ample room in the new church we shall 
hear about anon, children from the German homes came 
not ragged or forlorn. German mothers do not know 
how to let their children go ragged! They were all whole 
and wholesome. My other ‘“‘right hand” took hold 
and gathered a large class of the youngest, as a hen gath- 
ereth her chickens under her wing, mothering them. 
And here I touch a lovely memory. I had noticed a 
new boy in the circle about her with a great rough head 
and an uncouth backward look in his eyes; and, after 
we came home one Sunday, I said, ‘‘Mother, what do you 
make of that new boy with the great head?” ‘‘Not 
much yet awhile,’’ she answered cheerily. ‘‘About all 
I can do for him so far is to wipe his nose. But there is 
something in that boy: he will be worth his salt.’’ And 
he was. Some years ago I was in Chicago, and of course 
must take the services and sermon in the dear church 
of my first love. After the sermon the host of old friends 
waited to greet me; and among the first to push to the 
front was a young man of a clear, fine presence and well 
clad, who held out his hand with an eager motion and 
said, ‘‘You will not know me, sir; but I was in Mrs. 
Collyer’s class in the Sunday-school, and I can never 
forget how good she was to me.’ There was what we 
call an earmark on the boy, and there it was on the young 
man. So I told him how glad I was that he should tell 
me this and thank me in her name who was no more with 
us. He was in business and prosperous, with a home 
of his own now and a small family. The means of grace 
for the small German boy began away down there at 
the base line. 

And here I must dwell on another memory touching 
the children. When the church was well established, 
her heart was moved to take another step in his name 
who took the little children in his arms and blessed them. 
There were some back streets on our side of the river 
in a poor neighborhood where the children were sadly 
neglected, and the good women said, ‘‘We must see what 
can be done to help them.’’ So they rented a large room 
and started a day home in about the centre of the quarter, 
to wh'ch the children could come and be cared for through 
the day and return to their homes in the evening. They 
were to be taught and fed, bathed, and their poor clothing 
made decent or replaced. It was not what we call wel- 
come work. I remember a Saturday afternoon. when 
I met one of the faithful workers, a perfect¥lady in one 
of our best families. She looked tired; and, when I said, 
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‘Are you not well?’’ she answered with a smile, ‘‘I am 
well, but tired: I have just bathed sixteen of our children 
in the day home.” 

The doors opened easily, and there was a warm welcome 
for the children. There was some trouble at the start. 
Many of the children were from homes of the Catholic 
parentage, and the rumor spread that the day home was 
started to train them away from their mother church. 
So a priest came to see what those women were doing, 
found it was a false rumor altogether, and bid them God- 
speed in the good human enterprise. They taught them 
to be honest and true and helpful, and were greatly en- 
couraged ; for one of them came to me one day and said, 
with a tone of satisfaction: ‘‘You have no idea how those 
children improve! They steal nothing now but mitts and 
thimbles.”’ And one day again she told me how a small 
girl had come in she had not seen before, a forlorn 
and neglected child, who sat down quietly, apart from 
the other children, and was heard to murmur to her- 
self, ‘‘It’s just like heaven, and there’s no flies.” It 
was a sweltering day in the heart of summer; and, if it 
be true, as the old Assyrians held, that Beelzebub is the 
god of flies, I thought there must have been a legion of his 
creatures in the poor place on Market Street that day 
from which the child had wandered into our cool, sweet 
day home. 

In no long time they must have a matron to take 
charge of the place and the children and ‘‘mother”’ them, 
and they found a woman I have always thought of as 
one elected from heaven for that work,—a maiden lady 
of the middle age from Concord, Mass.; but, after all too 
brief a time, she was taken from them by the white 
angel, Death. The children came always to our Easter 
festival, when plants and flower seeds were given them 
to take to their homes and nurse. The good matron’s 
funeral service was held in the church, to which they all 
came, bringing the flowers they had nursed,—all they 
had as I guess. I was abroad that summer when she 
died, but they told me how the children came and laid 
the flowers on the casket with tears and lamentations. 
They had lost the mother who had blessed them in His 
name through the two or three years. The day home 
is still open, doing its noble and beautiful work. Eli 
Bates, who was one of the founders and most munificent 
maintainers of the church through many years, left the 
money at his death to build a home for the good work 
and for the matchless statue of Lincoln by St. Gaudens 
at the entrance of Lincoln Park, and for other good uses 
I need not name. And now no sweeter memories of 
my ministry through the twenty years in our old home 
city abide in my heart than these of the good day home. 


Persisting Desire and Factual Realization. 


BY SMITH BAKER, M.D. 


What some people earnestly desire, they are quite apt 
duly to see. Deep in the mind lies the power to construct, 
out of the complex elements of feeling, thought, and 
volition, a conception of something as yet new, and 
consequently of attractive, if not dominant, interest. 
This new conception, once vividly outlined, urges itself 
upon attention, and in time monopolizes it more and 
more absolutely. During this process of concentration, 
interest in the new mental possession does not lag until 
such time as familiarity lays the basis of ultimate offence 
or something new arises to supplant it. Before either 
of these alternatives have occurred, the new conception 
may have taken on an interest that is little less than 
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passionate. While before the selfhood has accepted 
the innovation as of only ordinary importance,. it now 
yields itself to a seduction that is nothing less than over- 
powering. Now and henceforth the new thought or 
feeling or activity is so imperative that the whole being 
becomes its slave and lives chiefly to encourage and 
protect its new possession. 

From this point on there is a tendency for that which 
is so vividly and so persistently in mind to move toward 
an ultimate expression of itself in more and more mate- 
rialistic forms. At first these are simply vague yet 
forceful responses from muscular or visceral tensions 
and relaxations, in consequence of which the subject 
realizes, for the time, an increment of unusual well- 
being or ill-being, as the case may be. Then follow 
more definite bodily activities, which, being more con- 
sciously recognized, serve as bases of by far more dis- 
tinct mental interpretations, both emotional and idea- 
tional. At this point the certainty of conviction as to 
the truthfulness of the new conception is deeply enough 
seated to determine the further realization of that which 
is so often accepted as absolute proof of its soundness. 
If it prove to be anything capable of such a process, 
that which before was understood as but a mental fact 
is now projected outside the mind into the objective 
world, and henceforth is understood as a more or less 
completely materialized fact; and this so truly so that it 
becomes capable of being, in turn, an object of sensation 
and perception, and so of presenting the strongest proof 
of absolute truthfulness which the human mind is capa- 
ble of considering. Like Imogen’s waking in the cave :— 


“The dream’s here still, even when I wake, 
Without meas within me; not imagined, felt.” 


For what we see or hear or feel we think we know, 
and this so surely, we reason, that there can be no ques- 
tion about it. Nor does it matter whether the object 
we perceive be peculiar or otherwise, or according to 
common sense, or so unustial as to be astounding. We 
are so in the habit of believing what we perceive that 
even the marvellous does not repel, but, on the contrary, 
attracts. Thus the friend who is expected with so 
much tension of heart and mind is apparently seen in 
many a comer, who later turns out to be but a stranger. 
So too a vivid dream may so fix interested attention 
that many a waking experience seems but its most 
natural realization. New ideas, creeds, platforms, even 
those which at first seem to be nonsensical or repelling, 
if once they become warmly interesting enough, espe- 
cially to our native -selfhood, may, and do in time, en- 
slave us beyond easy liberation. To him or her who, 
after the shock and distress and parting caused by the 
death of loved ones, experiences a mighty unceasing 
longing once again to see and clasp them to heart, there 
also sometimes accrues a most unusual realization, and 
this of what seems must truly be an answer to the soul’s 
deepest prayer, even if in some sort of more or less defi- 
nite materialization of form or voice or activity of those 
so longed for. Not that the dead friend necessarily 
appears, in fact, but that the living friend’s longing for 
the meeting becomes so intense and so narrowing of 
attention and the general mental horizon, and, withal, 
so imperative as to realization, that, under the favoring 
circumstances of shadowy light and expectancy and all 
the rest, some other thing, or possibly some face and 
voice, or even no tangible thing whatever, becomes 
invested with characteristics which actually reside only 
in memory, but which projectively are made to invest, 
as material facts, something or somebody outside the 
petitioner’s mind. Many a votary has probably gone 
to the grave fully convinced that his patron saint thus 
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vouchsafed sweet company on the way thither, when 
the basis of his faith was but the vivid projection out- 
ward of such a dominant desire and earnest expectancy 
that the object of this could by him be looked upon 
and heard. Many a living devotee has had both faith 
and hope strengthened by what seemed truly to be visi- 
tations of long-remembered and painfully missed friends 
or of saints whose presence has been so persistently 
invoked; yet these experiences, most probably, have 
been but results of the outward projecting activity of 
their own minds, and so cannot later be truthfully re- 
garded other than such as may come to anybody who 
has both imagination and desire enough to bring them 
to pass. To those who derive much consolation and 
help from such ‘‘manifestations’’ it only remains to be 
said that too frequent or too intense indulgence in this 
way, especially by those of unstable temperament, may 
in time lead to such fixity of the projected imagery that 
the normal mental activity and direction becomes per- 
manently clouded and perverted thereby. 
Utica, N.Y. 


. The Mothers. 


“God could not be everywhere, so he made mothers.” 


When among all life’s miracles I try 

What highest argument may certify 

That God is good, however things may seem, 

On this I rest, and evil dims like dream,— 

Each little soul that voyages toward birth, 
When it arrives on earth, 

Makes gentlest landfall on a mother’s breast. 


This, too, I think: If mother-rapture wait 
Each helpless advent on time’s island-shore, 
Must not Eternity, the continent, 
Have harbors all as safe? I ask no more. 
It did not know its port, that little soul,— 

Unsteering found its goal. 

Sail on, O soul, 

With orders sealed sail on, to find life’s best! 


—lVilliam C. Gannett. 


The Sub-conscious Self, 


BY MARY P. WELLS SMITH. 


Even quite plain people, with no pretensions to be 
philosophers or to know much about the sixth sense 
(unless, indeed, they have heard an exhaustive paper 
on that topic at a woman’s club), have become aware 
that there is such a thing as the sub-conscious self. This 
fact is now and then painfully forced upon their notice. 
It has been called by different names at various epochs 
of the world’s history. Paul had experienced a few en- 
counters with it when he wrote, ‘‘For what I would, 
that do I not; but what I hate, that do I.’’ Holmes 
must have had it in mind in his familiar description of 
the three Johns embodied in each living John,—the 
John that John fondly believes himself to be, the John 
his friends think him, and, underneath, the real John. 
We can well believe that Carlyle had grappled with a 
sub-conscious self and knew whereof he testified when 
he wrote—apropos of the French Revolution—that 
within every man is a madman. 

Chief characteristics of the sub-conscious self are its 
subtleness and its unexpectedness. Like B’rer Fox, it 
‘“‘ain’t a-sayin’ nothin’.’’ It lies so low and still that 
we are wholly unaware of its existence. Then suddenly, 
at the most unlooked-for moment, out flashes this dread- 
ful other self into our quiet, well-meaning lives, and that 
happens which soon we wish had not. In bitterness 
and humiliation of spirit we cry, ‘‘Oh, if I had only known, 
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if I had only thought!’’ But the crafty, sub-conscious 
self did not mean us to know or think. It is no part 
of its policy to send advance warning of its coming. 
No: it leaps forth, seizes the helm, and plunges the smooth- 
sailing craft into stormy waters, all in an imstant. As 
we graze the rocks and only escape utter shipwreck by 
superhuman efforts to regain control, we muse ruefully 
upon that old Puritan divine—was it John Newton ?— 
who, when he saw a murderer bound for the gallows, 
was wont to exclaim, ‘‘There goes John Newton, but 
for the grace of God.’”’ An excellent friend says that in 
his boyhood, when angry, he used to shut himself up 
in the hall closet and pray that he might never kill any 
one. Perhaps there are moments, even in manhood, 
when he needs the same prayer. 

We thrust the sub-conscious self back into its dungeon 
fastness, double lock the trap-door, and take a firm 
stand upon it, resolved with all our might that never 
again shall it come forth to our humiliation. We go 
on, living complacently our decent lives, when, some 
fine day, out springs again the sub-conscious self by 
another avenue, perhaps the last where we should ex- 
pect to meet it; and the old battle is to be fought all 
over again. | 

One charm of the sub-conscious self is its ever-bloom- 
ing youth and undying strength. 

Youth and strength are always fascinating, especially 
as we grow older. And this sub-conscious self of ours is 
so alive, so rampant with the eagerness, the buoyancy, 
the insistence of youth, and its strength is like that of 
twenty. How can it be denied? Under the ashes of 
gray hairs and pallid, wrinkled faces may burn hotly 
up the fires of passion. Eager, unreasonable desires and 
absurd longings clamor for immediate satisfaction at 
all hazards, when once they break loose and come to 
the surface. The sub-conscious self demands all, would 
grasp all, will be denied nothing. It would fling to the 
winds our most sacred possessions, our most hallowed 
instincts, memories, traditions. All would be staked on 
the hazard of its grasping, egotistic impulse. 

Fortunately it does not usually gain its own way save 
for the first moment when we are taken off guard, or 
history and biography would read far differently. We 
fight it relentlessly, and remand it to its dungeon, even 
perhaps cherishing the fond delusion that in this struggle 
we have dealt its death-blow. Then we recover our 
breath and self-possession, and, gradually, some measure 
of self-esteem, and go on our way a little less conceited, 
perhaps a little more charitable toward the shortcomings 
of our fellow-strugglers. ' 

Is the sub-conscious self a survival from our long ago 
animal condition, a last relic of our bygone quadruped 
ancestry from which evolution has not yet freed us? 
Or, since it is so strong, so basic, may it too be a gilt, 
a power, like the steam, which, if controlled, drives the 
engine along the track, but, if ill managed, explodes 
destructively ? 

How little we know even of our own natures! A 
young woman, much as she loved her step-children, 
sometimes felt that she did not wholly understand them. 
In her perplexity she was sure that she could’ never 
fail to understand a child of her own. Its heartZwould 
be an open book to her. But, when the child came to 
her, as the years went on the mother discovered to her 
surprise that neither could she always understand the 
depths of its nature. Bone of her bone and flesh of her 
flesh as it was, still out of its eyes looked a separate 
individuality keeping guard over its own inner places, 
Yet why should the mother have expected so confidently 
to understand her child’s nature when after many years 
of closest intimacy and study she failed to know her- 
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self?’ Goethe appreciated the difficulty of the task 
when he wrote, “‘Know thyself.” 

Recently I had the pleasure of seeing a precious, tiny 
grain of radium. Peering into the lens which enabled 
it to be handled, there it was, forever scintillating, emit- 
ting a shower of tiny sparks, a mysterious, awe-inspiring 
force, hinting, as it does, at other unknown forces all 
around us, not only physical, but spiritual. It makes 
us realize afresh that we know nothing. Why then 
should we be surprised that we do not understand our- 
selves? Yet mighty powers may be working with us as 
well as against us. 

Dark moments are those when we have misgivings as 
to which is our real self, the conscious, decent, well- 
meaning self, or the wayward, unreliable sub-conscious- 
ness. Doubt whispers that possibly our respectable 
church-going, alms-giving, outer self is after all but a 
thin veneer over this untamed barbarian below, who is 
the real personality, and we lose heart. Rev. George 
A. Thayer in a sermon once uttered this helpful thought 
for such moments of self-doubt; ‘‘We are always travel- 
ling in the direction in which our faces are set, no matter 
what the stumbles or deviations by the way.’”’ Well, 
then, let us take courage and journey manfully on in 
the direction in which we know our faces are set, saying 
to our sub-conscious self, in the spirit of Emerson’s 
‘“‘Sursum Corda,’’ Are we not also real? 

Seek not the spirit, if it hide 

Inexorable to thy zeal: 

Trembler, do not whine and chide: 

Art thou not also real? 

Why shouldst thou stoop to poor exctise? 

Turn on the accuser roundly; say, 

“Here am I, here will I abide 

Forever to myself soothfast; 

Go thou, sweet Heaven, or at thy pleasure stay”’ 


Already Heaven with thee its lot has cast, 
For only it can absolutely deal. 


WasuHINnctTon, DC 


Pulpit Style and Manner. 


BY REV. G. R. TAYLOR. 


That the functions of the Christian pulpit are worthy 
of the highest consideration, when performed with fervor 
and intelligence, is a fact that will not be disputed by 
the rationally religious. That those into whose hands 
is committed the work of the pulpit should be men pos- 
sessed by a profound conception of the importance and 
moral dignity of their vocation, together with well- 
cultured minds and a great love for humanity every- 
where, will also be regarded as matters of the first impor- 
tance; and yet,-notwithstanding the preacher may be 
fully equipped, spiritually and educationally, without an 
intuitive perception of the fitness of things, so that he 
will see what is necessary to do, according to surround- 


ing conditions, he is sure to be more or less a failure. . 


The minister who falls short of the quality of common 
sense has very little business in the pulpit. He who in 
his pulpit work would lay a strong hand upon the moral 
and religious aspirations of his flock, who would handle 
ignorance and prejudice, who would satisfy inquiring 
minds and feed souls, must be able to discern what may 
be lacking in himself, in the manner of doing his work, 
before he can hope to reach the best results. 

We must believe, from the difficulties which attach 
to the ministerial work and, as a rule, the inadequate 
- compensation it receives, that preachers take up the 
work from pure motives; and yet there are but few, per- 
haps, who reach, practically, even their own highest con- 
ception of their calling, and this because there is some- 
thing lacking in them that is absolutely essential to suc- 
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cess. Some preachers, while good thinkers, have not the 
faculty of imparting to their hearers, with effectiveness, 
their best thoughts in an extemporary way; and when 
what they want to say is committed to writing, for the 
purpose of better mental and sermonic order, if they 
have not mastered the difficult faculty of reading from 
the pulpit as if they did not read, their best thoughts 
become flat and insipid in the mere reading. Some 
preachers mar their work by a too conspicuous exactness 
of manner, cramping to the hearer, or a too tedious 
detail in sermonic discriminations, which tire the mind 
to follow. Others, equally lacking in judgment, are too 
concise, and spoil the symmetry of a substantially good 
sermon, while others are too diffuse. Some preachers 
are noisy, which is undignified. I heard a preacher once 
in Kentucky who was such an extravagant roarer that 
one of his hearers, on the way home, humorously re- 
marked that he laid himself liable to be indicted for dis- 
turbing public worship. I learned a few days later that 
the tempestuous visiting minister alluded to had ac- 
tually, much to the amusement of the whole city, by 
his pulpit vociferations broken up the services of the 
church on the opposite corner (the weather being sultry 
and the windows open in both buildings). The pastor 
of the disturbed and deeply scandalized church was an 
effeminate and affected young man, I was told, who 
was, on the occasion referred to, dispensing the gospel 
of his order in sweet, mellifluous tones, when the sten- 
torian ministration of the ‘‘son of thunder’’ broke in 
upon the service, so disturbing to the minister he had 
to stop. So he blessed his congregation and departed. 
This was an exceptional case, of course; but there are 
many—very many, I may venture to observe—who are 
ridiculously, if not offensively, noisy, to say the least of 
them. 

The preacher’s power must be in his brain and heart, 
not in his lungs. Some preachers, I think, imagine that 
their style is dramatic and most startlingly impressive, 
because they bluster and vary the intonation of their 
voices from the low, emotional whisper to the loud de- 
fiant trumpet blast, when, alas! they are but enacting 
a pitiful comedy. These and other defects in pulpit 
ethics must not be charged to those alone who may not 
have the cause sincerely at heart, or who have not re- 
ceived thorough culture and training before commencing 
the work. I have known many ministers, eminent for 
their piety and culture, whose pulpit ministrations were 
marked by many defects that might have been avoided. 
What to say is, and ought to be, a matter of profound 
study to every minister; but how to say it is, so it ap- 
pears to me, a matter of very little or no consideration 
at all to many who should make it a very serious study. 
That a. sweet-toned, well-managed human voice is a 
wonderful instrument that can be used in arousing im- 
pulses and moving the souls of men is a fact that has 
been fully demonstrated in the history of mankind; and 
it does seem strange to me that men, whose minds and 
souls should be centred upon reaching similar results in 
the ministrations of the sublime and all-important les- 
sons of Christianity, do not strain every nerve to reach 
the godlike power. It is a fact, not to be denied, that 
all the varying voices in the pulpit cannot be regarded 
as equally good for public speaking, used as they are; 
but it is equally true that it is not necessary that the 
voice of the preacher must be deep and strong—a 
‘‘~oice as the sound of many waters’’—in order to be 
effective. Every voice, even from the unusual male 
alto to the basso-profundo, possesses the innate power 
of flashing light to other minds, of carrying fire to other 
souls, when trained to full, sweet, resonant power within 
their own natural limits. 
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I sometimes wonder if the men, upon whose voices 
so much depends in the Christian world, ever listen to 
their own voices before beginning public work. Why 
should not the minister tune his voice as the musical 
virtuoso does his instrument, when his work is to win 
souls rather than to simply engage the ears? Surely, 
the very desire to take souls as willing captives to God 
would suggest that nothing be left undone that would 
be likely to increase the efficiency of the work! If the 
preacher will listen to his own voice, in his daily conver- 
sation with others, in his study (if he has one), in his 
solitary walks, when with self communing, he would 
soon learn how to tune the instrument upon which so 
much depends for both time and eternity. 

It is not to be denied that there is power inherent in 
truth; but, like the electricity in a Leyden jar, it needs 
a conductor to develop it. Some of the greatest among 
orthodox divines have emphasized the fact that a good 
delivery is a most important element in pulpit diction. 
My knowledge of preaching and preachers, since I have 
had any faculty of understanding such things, in a lim- 
ited way is confined to the section of country in which 
I reside. I know nothing of the manner of preaching 
in the East and North, and I have heard but one Unita- 
rian sermon: that was in Louisville, when Dr. Samuel A. 
Eliot preached at the installation of Rev. Mr. Littlefield. 
That was, to me, without exception, the most impressive 
and complete sermon, both in matter and manner, I ever 
heard. ‘That sermon lives with me yet. There is some- 
thing grand in a sermon sent out by the soul, through 
the vehicle of full, sweet intonations, natural to feeling 
and reason, although one may not be in agreement with 
the theme itself. I listened with admiration to such a 
man not long ago who, catching a glimpse of me in the 
congregation, straightened himself out, and pretty soon 
launched into a most heartfelt and eloquent denuncia- 
tion of ‘‘the dead and soulless philosophy of Unitarian- 
ism,’’—and quoting Dr. M. J. Savage in evidence,—until 
I felt intuitively, long before the masterly diatribe (worthy 
of a better cause) had reached a conclusion, that I was 
regarded by the audience generally as a religious anar- 
chist and an enemy to the divinely established religion 
of Jesus Christ. All that man needs is the truth. 

There was no truth in what he said on that occasion. 
He, unknowingly, misrepresented our views; but he did 
his work so fervently and grandly that I left that service 
feeling like one who had suffered the disgrace of being 
publicly whipped. 

St. BETHLEHEM, TENN. 


The Triumph of the Christ.* 


BY M. J. SAVAGE, D.D. 


The reign of physical force can never be the triumph 
of the Christ. The reign of dogma can never be the tri- 
umph of the Christ; for Jesus enunciated and established 
no dogma. He said, ‘‘Ye shall know the truth, and the 
truth shall make you free’’; and he said, ‘‘Why even of 
your own selves judge ye not what is right?’’ He left 
people free, under the impulse of the guiding spirit, to 
grow and discover new and higher and finer truth. 

By none of these ways, then, is the triumph of the 
Christ to come. Let us think for a moment now in re- 
gard to certain departments of human life, and see how 
simple, how necessary, this principle is. 

How is the Christ’s triumph to be obtained in govern- 
mental affairs, take it right here among ourselves, in our 
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own national or city affairs? Can you bring it about 
by putting laws on the statute book? Can you bring 
it about by putting the name of God into any govern- 
mental documents? Can you bring it about by declar- 
ing that such and such principles as taught by Jesus, 
or as I think they were taught by Jesus, or as somebody 
else thinks they were taught by him, are to be enforced 
by the legal authorities ? 

When will the Christ triumph in our governmental 
affairs? Will he so long as the rulers use their positions 
to glorify themselves, to reward their followers, those 
who helped them into place and power? 

Will it be while those in authority consider themselves 
at liberty to exploit the people for their own good? Will 
it be while selfish interests and cliques seek for laws 
which will help them to gain personal power or help 
them in the selfish attainment of wealth at the expense 
of other and unprotected people? 

Will it be while selfishness, while hatred, while jeal- 
ousy, while the desire to get ‘ahead, at no matter what 
cost, reign in the hearts of the people? 

This will be a government in which the principles -of 
the Christ will be supreme when the individuals that 
make up the government are men in whom the principles 
of the Christ are supreme. Will it be a day sooner? 
Can it be a day sooner? Suppose we pass laws and de- 
clare whatever we will: ‘does it change a fact? When 
we have taken a certain quantity of silver and stamped 
on it the word ‘‘Dollar’’ and the further questionable 
religious phrase, ‘‘In God we trust,’’ does that make 
fifty cents worth a hundred? Does it change a fact? 
It only makes us hypocrites and liars, that is all. 

If we put God into the Constitution, if we put Christ 
on the statute books, and then live selfish and mean 
lives, we are only making a pretence of that which we 
declare sacred, and using it for our own behoof. 

So in the industrial world. Every little ‘while you 
find people advocating some sort of reconstruction of 
society by which they claim that the kingdom of heaven 
is to be brought in, that the reign of the Christ is to be 
established; but while capitalists simply seek to make all 
the money they can without regard to the rights of any- 
body else; while laborers seek to do just as little as they 
possibly can and get the largest pay for this little; while 
righteousness and honor do not rule, can you have a per- 
fect industrial civilization ? 

While contractors seek to evade a loosely framed law, 
and, worse than ordinary murderers, put up the frame 
of a building knowing that every added foot means the 
risk of they do not know, and apparently -do not care, 
how many human lives, merely to make a few more dol- 
lars on a contract,—while this is possible in the indus- 
trial world, will any reconstructed order, any claims of 
socialism, bring us any nearer to the triumph of the 
Christ ? 

The triumph of the Christ must come through indi- 
vidual characters, and no other way. It makes very 
little difference what the form of government is, it makes 
very little difference what the social order is; the great 
thing is what the people themselves are. 

Any governmental order would result in good if all 
the people, including the rulers, were good; and any gov- 
ernmental order must result in evil so long as the indi- 
viduals are selfish and evil. 

The triumph of the Christ will come when you and I 
and our neighbors, one at a time, begin to practise the 
principles and live.out the teachings and develop the 
spirit of the Christ. In no other way and at no other 
time can it be looked for. 

Is it to be only among Christian peoples? I think 
you will see what I mean, and agree with me, when I 
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say that the triumph of the Christ has been slowly com- 
ing from the far-off beginning of human life here on this 
earth, before anybody ever heard of the name of Christ; 
and it is coming to-day among peoples beyond the lim- 
its of Christendom, where the name of the Christ is un- 
known, where the name and the idea of our God have 
never penetrated. 

It is coming as fast as truth and love and tenderness 
and sympathy and helpfulness are coming; and it is 
not coming any faster, and it is not coming any other 
way, and it never can come any other way. 

On the islands of the sea, in Africa, in India, in China, 
as well as in Europe and in our own boasted Christian 
land, wherever there is a mother watching patiently, 
lovingly, and with infinite tenderness a sick child, there 
is the triumph of the Christ. 

Wherever another mother is doing—and I can remem- 
ber such mothers from my far-off boyhood time—some- 
thing that is harder still, being patient and sweet and 
loving with rough, coarse, hard boys, and shaping them 
into something sweet and tender and noble, there the 
triumph of the Christ is coming. 

Wherever a man like Father Damien gives his life for 
the lepers,—physical lepers or moral, no matter which,— 
consecrates himself without any regard to the personal 
cost to helping those that are in extremest need, there 
is the triumph of the Christ. 

Wherever some man—under the impulse of that hero- 
ism which lies latent, I believe, in the soul of every child 
of God—leaps into the breach to save the life of some- 
body else at the cost of his own, there the kingdom of 
Christ is coming. 

A waiter the other day in my own hotel gave his life 
as truly as ever did any martyr in the past, in unselfish 
devotion to another,—gave his life, I say (although he 
still lives, thank God), buried under the ruins for an hour 
and a half, when he might have escaped, in the effort to 
save somebody else. 

The other day in the West a brakeman, seeing a train 
coming that was behind time, and noting how a switch 


was not right and that he had not time to set it with 


safety to himself, leaps upon it and pushes it into place, 
and is swept out of existence in an instant, for the sake 
of saving people that he had never heard of and knew 
nothing about. 

Wherever men do that, there is a triumph of the Christ. 

Wherever a man engaged in business, seeing an op- 
portunity to make a fortune in crooked ways, prefers 
only a comfortable livelihood or poverty itself for the 
sake of his own honor and honesty, there the kingdom 
of the Christ is coming. 

Wherever a workman, even when he is not watched, 
performs his task faithfully, out of respect for himself 
and the God who sees all, there is the triumph of the 
Christ. 

In homes where there is patience and tenderness and 
mutual regard instead of self-seeking and pettiness and 
anger, where a little kingdom of heaven is established 
within the four walls, there is the triumph of the Christ. 

And so you may seek the world around, as I said, no 
matter what the religion, no matter what the race, no 
matter with what forms God may be worshipped or 
whether he is formally worshipped at all,—wherever 
these principles permeate and lift up and illumine a 
life, there is coming the triumph of the Christ. 

One other suggestion let me make at the end. It 
_ ought to be for our comfort and cheer. It is that the 
triumph of the Christ may be illustrated in your life and 
in mine even in the midst of apparent utter failure. The 
Christ triumph and the world triumph are two different 
things. A man succeeds if he becomes rich, the world 
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says. If he becomes rich righteously, it may be he is 
succeeding, though the fact that he becomes rich is no 
proof of it. If through the process of handling money, 
either gaining or losing it, he becomes a man, then he 
triumphs, according to the Christ idea. 

No matter what the experiences of your life, if you 
create and develop a soul, if you work it over into the 
likeness of the Divine, then the Christ triumphs in you, 
no matter what else happens. Suppose you are sick 
all your life long. I know a woman gifted with remark- 
able intellectual power, but an invalid by the year, a 
hopeless invalid: she doubtless will never be anything 
else; and yet she does not grow bitter. Her life will 
not bear its fruitage; there never will be the blossom 
and the glory that is possible there,—not in this world; 
but she has the power to be sweet and tender and true 
in the midst of this disappointment. And this is the 
triumph of the Christ. 

I know another woman gifted with tastes for all re- 
finements, for everything intellectual, artistic, and beau- 
tiful, but whose life has been one long disappointment. 
Conditions have hampered her, and made it simply im- 
possible for her to realize any of her dreams; and yet 
she herself is more sweet and beautiful than any of the 
dreams, and she has not let this experience make her 
bitter and hard. 

Suppose you have an enemy who has done you a griev- 
ous wrong. Suppose you turn around, and attempt to 
wrong him. ‘There are two wrongs instead of one. Sup- 
pose, on the other hand, you say, Even that wrong shall 
not drive me into being less than I am worthy of being; 
and I will devote myself to saving him from the mischief 
of his own character and disposition. There is the tri- 
umph of the Christ in the midst of failure and evil. 

There is no power in heaven above or in the deeps 
under the earth, none in any heaven, none in any hell, 
that can keep any of you from the triumph of the Christ, 
from being true and noble and sweet, whatever your 
conditions; for you are the master, you are the king, of 
your conditions, if you will be; and he who will shall 
overcome, and by and by share in the glory of those that 
have helped on the triumph of the real Christ. 


Spiritual Life. 


Men will wrangle for religion, write for it, fight for it, 
die for it; anything but /zve for it.—Colton. 


at 


Sometimes melancholy is greater than it would other- 
wise be through selfishness,—through not rejoicing with 
them that do rejoice.—Walliam Mountford. 


ed 


O human soul! so long as thou canst so 
Set up a mark of everlasting light 
Above the howling senses’ ebb and flow 
To cheer thee, to right thee if thou roam, 
Not with lost toil thou laborest. 
—Matthew Arnold, 
wt 


Those who have most happiness think the least about 
it. But in thinking about and in doing their duty hap- 
piness comes, because the heart and mind are occupied 
with earnest thought that touches at a thousand points 
the beautiful and sublime realities of the universe,— 
Thackeray, 
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Literature, 


ILLUSTRATED History oF ENGLISH LiT- 
ERATURE. By Richard Garnett and Ed- 
mund Gosse. Fourvols. $6each. New York: 
The Macmillan Company.—These sumptuous 
volumes would constitute a complete library 
for any youth desirous of literary culture, 
who had not access to many books nor the 
means to buy the originals. They not only 
give the history of books and authors, but 
by numerous illustrations reproduce the 
characteristics of the books, the men who 
wrote them, and the times in which they 
were written. The full-page illustrations 
of illuminated manuscripts, contemporary 
illustrations of books, together with por- 
traits and historical buildings and events, 
bring the origins of literature very near to 
the reader, and keep him in quick communi- 
cation with it through all the centuries and 
the successive changes down to our own 
time. The first volume, from the begin- 
nings down to the age of Henry VIII.,— 
a period of more than seven centuries of 
literary history,—is written by Dr. Richard 
Garnett. The second volume, written by 
Garnett and Gosse, brings us down to the 
age of Milton,—a period of only seventy 
years. ‘The first volume showed the begin- 
nings and the preparation for that which 
should come after The second volume 
shows the vast expansion of literature in 
the days of Queen Elizabeth. The third 
volume is written by Dr. Gosse, and carries 
us on from Milton to Johnson. In this 
period the author has been compelled to 
select those who were most prominent and 
representative. Even so, the four hundred 
pages are crowded with interesting matter 
about writers who have made their mark 
upon our own time. Milton, Walton, Dry- 
den, Butler, Bunyan, Pope, Gay, Addison, 
Swift, and many others appear,—a literary 
host treated with such skill that we rise 
from the volumes not confused, but en- 
lightened and instructed. The fourth vol- 
ume also is by Dr. Gosse, and brings us 
down to the age of Tennyson. In this vol- 
ume we pass out of the picturesque surround- 
ings of the earliest days, and come down 
to the prosaic realities of modern custom, 
the photograph, and things so recent as 
the portrait of Carlyle by Whistler. With 
the vast increase in the number of literary 
personages, men and women, since the begin- 
ning of the last century, it was necessary 
to study the art of condensation. Every 
one will not agree with the characterization 
of his modern author. But yet few editors 
could have been found as wise and fair as 
Mr. Gosse. Adopting frankly the method 
of evolution, he says: ‘‘It is surely time that 
we should recognize only two criteria of 
literary judgment. The first is primitive, 
and merely clears the ground of rubbish; 
it is: Does the work before us or the author 
perform what he sets out to perform with 
a distinguished skill in the direction in which 
his powers are exercised? If not, he inter- 
ests the higher criticism not at all. If yes, 
then follows the second test: Where, in 
the vast and ever-shifting scheme of liter- 
ary evolution, does he take his place, and 
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in what relation does he stand, not to those 
who are least like him, but to those who are 
of his own kith and kin?’”? What Mr. Gosse 
says of his authors is true of himself and 
his own work. He and they are products 
of their time, parts of a great organism. 
Each takes his place and does his work in 
accordance with the law of evolution. Ten- 
nyson could not have written as he did had 
not Keats and Wordsworth preceded him, 
and Gosse could not have written such a 
history of literature before the days of 
Darwin and Spencer. It is this conception 
of an orderly progress of literary develop- 
ment in the history of England which gives 
to these splendid volumes their meaning, 
coherence, and distinction. Shakespeare is 
shown as he was, the matchless consumma- 
tion of innumerable ambitions, efforts, and 
partial performances. Out of the material 
made ready for his hand by annalists, chron- 
iclers, dramatists, and lyric poets, his fair 
creation grew like the Bible which rolled 
out of the heart of humanity. In Ruskin, 
again, with the other men of his time, the 
law comes to illustration in striking ways. 
Taking his inspiration from the poets and 
painters with “‘vialfuls, as it were, of Words- 
worth’s reverence, Shelley’s sensitiveness, 
Turner’s accuracy,” he added ‘‘the music 
of the English Bible, the reckless richness 
of the seventeenth-century divines,’’ mod- 
ified by the influence of Carlyle and by re- 
action from it, and became a prince among 
the masters of English composition in the 
nineteenth century. It would be easy to 
find fault with some _ characterizations, 
and to claim that due balance had not been 
preserved in the estimation of literary char- 
acters. Even regarding this work as a his- 
tory of pure literature, one might question 
whether Dr. Martineau did not deserve 
more than three lines where Matthew Ar- 
nold gets more than twice as many pages. 


THE History OF AMERICAN Music. By 
Louis C. Elson. With 12 full-page photo- 
gravures and 102 illustrations in the text. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $5 
net.—Mr. Elson is not only a musical critic 
of renown, but has qualified himself, by 
patient attention to the subject and knowl- 
edge of the men and movements in the musi- 
cal world, to write the history of music in 
America, It makes us realize what a youth- 


ful people we are when we are reminded: 


that the beginnings of the oratorio and of 
orchestral music came within the lifetime 
of men who were living in the later years of 
the nineteenth century. Gen. H. K. Oliver, 
well known to older church-goers of this 
generation for his ‘‘Federal Street’? and 
other sacred tunes, sang as a boy in the 
Park Street choir in Boston from 1810 to 
1814. This choir was the first organization 
to sing church music of a high order, and 
to introduce the best English composers 
to the public. Out of this choir came many 
of the original members of the Handel and 
Haydn Society which has done such great 
work in Boston. Karl Zerrahn also, for 
forty years a great leader in Boston and 
other places, came down to our own time, and 
is remembered by even the younger people, 
who have rejoiced in his work The history 
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of music in America is not the history of a 
natural evolution in this country, because for 
a long time influences that were at work 
abroad were resisted here; and, when in the 
last century music was received into the 
church and into good society, it came as an 
importation from England, so that for the 
most part the musical history of New Eng- 
land can be written in the statement that 
until the last century there was no music 
in New England. Beginning with the 
last generation of music lovers, Mr. Elson 
traces in a popular way the rapid develop- 
ment of musical taste, and the provision 
made for its gratification He shows how 
oratorio music. became established, then 
how instrumental music began to make its 
way, until in Boston, under the leadership 
and at the expense of Henry L. Higginson, 
the Symphony Orchestra was established as 
a model to all other societies. Parallel 
with this movement was the great work 
of Theodore Thomas, who is getting his 
work in Chicago upon a permanent founda- 
tion. He has stood courageously by his 
ideal, and rich men have patiently furnished 
the money to sustain him in his efforts until 
a rising public sentiment should justify 
his work. In Cincinnati and in other large 
cities, societies are providing for the ren- 
dering of good orchestral music. Of the 
opera New Orleans has been the home, 
where for many years the French and Italian 
school had fair representation when New 
England was still in the wilderness, with 
little knowledge of operatic music and less 
taste for it. New York comes next to New 
Orleans in this respect. With the sketch 
of the history of the opera are brief notices 
of the famous opera singers. Among the 
historic chapters no one is more popular 
in form than the one on national and patri- 
otic music. The majority of our readers 
will probably at first be inclined to question 
the statement that the John Brown of the 
famous marching song was not the John 
Brown of history. He was an obscure soldier 
in the Twelfth Massachusetts Regiment at 
Fort Warren, when a prayer-meeting hymn 
was turned into a marching song. The 
folk-songs of America are treated, and a 
chapter is given to plantation music and 
its composers. There are sketches of the 
great organists, conductors, and song writers, 
tone masters, singers, teachers, and writers. 
The final chapter is devoted to an estimate 
of the qualities and defects of American 
music, from which we learn that, while we 
are gaining musical taste and making some 
of the best pianos and violins that are made 
in the world, we are yet far behind European 
nations in some respects. We have too 
much piano music, make too much display, 
and are afflicted by the demon Haste. But 
this elegant volume contains evidences of 
musical capacity, proofs of progress, and 
suggestions of a worthy future. 


THE Jewish EncycLopatpra. Vol VI. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls Company.— 
It is impossible in the space at our disposal 
to give even a general catalogue of the arti- 
cles of interest and the illustrations in this 
sixth volume of this work. It begins with 
an article on God, by Rabbi Hirsch, of Chi- 
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cago, and contains many articles on Biblical 
topics, together with many biographical 
sketches. Nearly .two hundred eminent 
scholars were engaged upon this volume, 
with over eighteen hundred articles. These 
volumes illustrate the amazing intellectual 
activity of the Jews, show by what processes 
they have been scattered among all nations, 
and the important part they have played 
in the history of the medieval and modern 
world. Especially interesting and impor- 
tant are the sketches of Hebrew life in Russia 
where for centuries they have played a part 
often humble, but exceedingly important 
for its influence upon the social and politi- 
cal life of the people among whom their lot has 
been cast. One of the curious illustrations 
of the things they have suffered appears 
in the tendency to idiocy, which among 
their children, both in Europe and America, 
is excessive. It is a progressive disease, 
yielding to no treatment and ending in early 
death, It is a neurotic taint of the race 
which under happier circumstances may be 
expected to die out. The Jews have made 
their mark upon other nations; but they 
have taken also the stamp put upon them, 
especially by Hellenism, which shows itself 
decidedly in the modification and evolution 
of the Hebrew doctrine concerning God and 
immortality. God and celestial beings only 
were thought of in the early days as immor- 
tal. It was only gradually that trust in 
the Almighty Power inspired the hope that 
all men would share the divine immortality. 
Although whatever is creditable to the 
Hebrew people is sought for and put on rec- 
ord, the spirit which animates the whole 
is that which we should ascribe as Christian 
charity if the work were of Christian origin. 
For instance, in the article on Hillel, the 
grandfather of Gamaliel, the teacher of Paul, 
the points of contact between the teaching 
of Jesus in the Golden Rule and the two great 
commandments and that of Hillel are in- 
dicated without even a suggestion of rivalry 
and without any attempt to exalt the one 
and disparage the other. We look with 
eager expectation for the article on Jesus, 
which should come in the next volume. 
The article on Isaiah in this volume is fur- 
nished by Dr. Cheyne. This fact may indi- 
cate the liberality of the editors and the wide 
inclusiveness of the plan by which those 
who are most learned in the various depart- 
ments of Hebrew literature are drafted into 
service. The history of the Inquisition 
is not a pleasant one, and in the experience of 
the Jews some of its most fearful atroci- 
ties occurred. The alternative was recan- 
tation and submission to the Catholic 
Church or death by torture. The ‘sketch 
of it written by Rabbi Kayserling of Buda- 
pest seems like a chapter from Fox’s ‘‘ Book 
‘of Martyrs.” The relations between the 
Jews and Islam were more happy than those 
between the Jews and Christianity. The 
Jewish rabbis seem to have had more influ- 
ence over Mohammedans than the teachers 
of Christianity, and many traces of their 
contact with the thought of Islam are 
pointed out. The Old Testament and the 
Talmud were regarded as sources of divine 
inspiration, in spite of all their antagonisms 
and controversies with modern Judaism. 
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This great work, which is to be completed 
in twelve volumes by the end of next year, 
is now one-half done, and certainly justifies 
all the claims which the publishers made 
for it in the beginning, and has disappointed 
no rational expectation concerning its scope 
and quality. 


CHRISTIAN FAITH IN AN AGE OF SCIENCE. 
By William North Rice. New York: A. C. 
Armstrong & Son.—The author of this book 
is professor of geology in Wesleyan Univer- 
sity. He isa man of wide study, and a clear 
and cogent thinker. Also he is an admirable 
writer. The ‘‘qualities that produce con- 
viction,” “clearness, force, and earnestness,” 
are manifest on his every page. He is, 
further, a man of courage and candor; he 
shrinks from no utterance because it is likely 
to bring him into disfavor; he treats views 
from which he must dissent with unfailing 
respect. While too he doubts without as- 
perity, he affirms without dogmatism, In 
its general temper the book is a model. To 
one who has read somewhat diligently in 
recent years, it is quite possible that the 
book may offer little that is absolutely new. 
Itis, however, an admirable summary of many 
things that are old; and, seen in relation with 
the Methodist university out of which it 
comes, it isa notable book. ‘The aim of the 
volume is to show how a faith, born in an 
unscientific age, may adapt itself to a scien- 
tific age. The author takes a wide survey 
of the changes wrought in the conception of 
the world by modern science; the extension 
of the universe in space, in time; the con- 
servation of energy, evolution,—nebular, 
geological, biological,—the origin of species, 
the origin of life-—and all in the spirit of 
one who is seeking truth and will not be 
diverted from its full and unequivocal utter- 
ance. Such is the first part of the volume. 
The second surveys certain doctrines of 
Christianity, showing them as they look in 
an age of science, the personality of man, 
the personality of God, law in nature, provi- 
dence, prayer, miracle, Here the author 
seems to us not so strong as in the previous 
discussions, which means not that he handles 
these themes unworthily, but that he is 
stronger as scientist than as theologian. In 
these discussions he often reminds us of Dr. 
Martineau, whom, he apparently has not 
read, at any rate he never quotes, and whose 
great Study of Religion should be a comfort 
to his mind and heart. The third and clos- 
ing portion of the volume deals with the 
“General Status of Christian Evidences.” 
Here are studious and candid pages, con- 
trasting earlier with later views on this im- 
portant theme. The author concludes that 
Christ alone is the sufficing evidence: through 
the long pathway of thought he comes to 
him of Nazareth with a disciple’s unsparing 
homage. His final judgment is that the 
great changes he has surveyed involve the 
“abandonment of no essential doctrine of 
Christianity.” The essential doctrines he 
specifies as “‘a heavenly Father, a risen Sa- 
viour, an inspired and inspiring Bible, an 
immortal hope” ; and he concludes with com- 
forting assurance that “our age of bold in- 
vestigation, of truth discovered too fast to 
be understood and co-ordinated, of doubt and 
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unrest and agonized questioning, but of 
moral earnestness and of loyalty to truth, 
is ending in a return to faith.’ There are 
passages in this book that within the mem- 
ory of some of us would have been fiercely 
challenged as heresy, and they are somewhat 
startling even now when thought of as com- 
ing out of a Methodist environment. The 
inerrancy of the Bible is unequivocally de- 
nied. The Genesis account of creation the 
author holds irreconcilable with the geolo- 
gical, and for the latter he firmly stands. 
The fall of man he treats as potential rather 
than actual. The flood shrinks away at his 
touch. He believes in a providence which 
works through law, but not one that sus- 
pends law; in prayer, though with very mod- 
ern views as to what praying should be for; 
in miracles in a cautious and selective way. 
The stories of Joshua and Jonah he holds 
unworthy of credence. He believes in the 
resurrection, but not in the immaculate birth 
of Jesus. Other miracles win his confidence, 
but he is doubtful of the piece of money in 
the mouth of Peter’s fish and of the legions 
of devils entering into the Gadarene swine. 
It seems quite possible that even in these 
tolerant days these views may provoke theo- 
logical resentment. We hope, however, the 
book will be widely read, and that whatever 
criticisms it may evoke may be ruled by the 
candor of which its pages are so fine an ex- 
ample. 


LETTERS FROM JAPAN.—By Mrs. Hugh 
Fraser. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $3.—This is a timely reissue in 
one volume of a work published four years 
ago in two volumes. It contains letters 
written to friends in England from the 
British legation in Japan during the five 
years preceding the summer of 1894. They 
give us such views of the people as one might 
gain who had the special privileges accorded 
the foreign legations, and was allowed to 
travel to any part of the eountry and re- 
main in any place without restraint. The 
revelations that are made concerning the 
country and its people are naturally con- 
fined within the limits of official courtesy 
Mrs. Fraser did not go abroad as a tourist 
and critic. ‘To some slight extent her ob- 
servations are affected by the fact that she 
was a member of the Catholic Church, and 
saw things from the point of view of one who 
could not admire Protestantism and its 
worksin Japan. Indeed there are indications 
that so far as her own sympathies are con- 
cerned they were more engaged by the better 
forms of native paganism than by those 
who are working in the Protestant missions. 
So far as the country and its people are con- 
cerned her observations are free, frank, 
and sympathetic. She had remarkable op- 
portunities for seeing all classes of Japanese, 
from the lowest servants to the members 
of the imperial court. She describes vividly 
and with artistic skill and sympathetic 
power the country, its art, manners, customs, 
and the events that came under her notice 
She was there at the time the present czar 
was assaulted, and gives an exceedingly good 
account of the affair. Although she fur- 
nishes proof of the statement which has been 
used to the czar’s discredit ‘‘how Nickie 
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ran,’ she shows also that he had exceedingly 
good cause for running from the jinriksha, 
in which he was assaulted, to the protection 
of his suite This account of the Japanese 
seems faithful and accurate in innumerable 
details, and yet leaves us with the impres- 
sion that there are many reserves. The 
dark shades of paganism are hinted at, but 
are never exhibited in such a way as to 
offend the reader, or indeed to excite preju- 
dice against the Japanese. In giving any 
full account of the people, some reference 
must be made to the harem and the quarters 
where license is given to what in the West’ 
is considered vicious indulgence, and to the 
turbulent elements which now and then 
break out in violence and murder. But 
such things are lightly touched, and the 
author soon turns to gayer subjects. The 
book, in short, is made up of the letters of 
an intelligent, sympathetic, cheerful English 
woman who had many opportunities to 
see the country, and has reported her ob- 
servations in a manner so charming as to 
hold the interest of the reader from the 
beginning to the end of the book. 


GREATER Russia. By Wirt Gerrare 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$3.—This is a timely second edition of a 
book published a year ago. While of course 
it gives no information concerning the strug- 
gle that is now going on in the Far East 
between Russia and Japan, it does give 
much desirable information concerning con- 
ditions in Siberia and Manchuria, which 
are now, and likely for some time to be, 
storm centres of internationalstrife. The au- 
thor travelled throughout the country, and at 
a time when Englishmen were forbidden 
to enter Manchuria. He beat his way on 
the railroad and saw something of what was 
going on. His revelations, however, are 
not startling. He does not attempt, like 
some of his well-known predecessors, to 
make his book salable by seeking out the 
worst features of the convict systems in 
Siberia and exaggerating them. He did 
not even visit the prisons, which, however, 
he believed, on what he considered credible 
information, excepting in the case of the 
Island of Sakhalin, to be superior to the 
homes of the peasants, ‘‘the whole system 
being milder and the treatment more hu- 
mane than in England.’’ He shows the 
vast possibilities of development in the coun- 
try lying between Russia and the Pacific 
Ocean, but shows also that vast tracts of 
land are, and perhaps always will be, too 
barren and inhospitable to support a resi- 
dent population. He found, what so many 
modern travellers have found to their sur- 
prise, instances of high civilization even 
in remote parts of Siberia. There are towns 
hidden away from the knowledge of the 
world which have electricity applied in the 
telephone, lighting systems, etc., with hotels, 
museums, libraries, and groups of highly 
intelligent people, often political exiles, 
who devote themselves to the study of 
science, history, and antiquity. While no} 
direct information is given concerning the | 
probabilities of success in the attack of Japan | 
upon Russia, all the facts cited indicate that | 
defence will be difficult, and that it may be, 
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impossible for Russia to hold what she has 
grasped, and that for the present at least 
her advance is blocked in the Far East. 


From AGNosticisM TO ‘THEISM. By 
Charles F, Dole. Boston: James H. West 
Company.—We are getting into a consid- 
erable debt to Mr. West for good things that 
he has done, and the reprinting of this essay 
from the Hibbert Journal is one of them. 
When we read it in the magazine, it was 
with the feeling that it should be given a 
more substantial form; and we were well 
pleased when this tasteful booklet came to 
us. Of course, when we thus make ac- 
knowledgments to the publisher, we bear 
testimony also to the writer, which we are 
always much more than glad to do. And 
yet why testify to Mr. Dole? Isn’t the tes- 
timony he has borne to himself quite suffi- 
cient? He has given us now a considerable 
number of books, through which a clearness 
of insight, a felicity of utterance, a largeness, 
a candor, a charity, have been shown us, 
which we have come at last to associate with 
his name and to anticipate whenever we 
meet anything that he has written. It sug- 
gests suspicion of the freedom of the will, to 
note how these graces dominate him, to ob- 
serve how his mind seems unable to act save 
as they rule. This little volume is not as to 
its substance, like The Coming People or The 
Religion of a Gentleman: this is a philosophical 
essay, as those were a treatment of the most 
concrete and practical of themes. But the 
like noble spirit, the like large grasp, the like 
brave hope and steadfast faith and dauntless 
charity, irradiate it as them, Its teachings 
the reader in an hour’s time may learn, and 
we will attempt no analysis of them here; 
and in learning he will come again into that 
large domain of thought and high altitude 
of feeling to which the author has so often 
led him, In other words, the essay will be 
a fresh experience of a familiar joy. 


Facts ABouT PEAT. By T. H. Leavitt. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. $1 net.—This 
book seems to indicate that the new interest 
in our reserves of fuel stored away in swamps 
and peat bogs does not indicate any discov- 
ery of that which has not been known for a 
long time. One who has given no attention 
to the subject will be surprised to find how 
many and persistent have been the efforts 
to solve the problem of making peat fuel 
cheap and available for comnion use. An 
account of some of the experiments and 
the results of them will make interesting 
reading for all to whom the subject is attrac- 
tive. 


Miscellaneous. 


For more than ten years Rev. Howard A. 
Bridgman has furnished weekly suggestions 
on the regular Christian Endeavor prayer- 
meeting topics through the columns of 
the Congregationalist. These suggestions 
have now been reshaped and combined with 
new material under convenient classifica- 
tion, and are issued as a volume of ‘‘ counsels 
to young Christians’ by the Pilgrim Press, 
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‘with the title Steps Christward. That they 


have served their purpose in the past is made 
evident by the favor in which they have 
been received by those for whom they were 
intended, and by the call for their appearance 
in book form. They show the religious 
spirit as it should be expressed in daily life. 


Tannhaeuser: A Romance of the Third and 
Fourth Crusades, is a long poem of fifteen 
cantos and two volumes, written in rhyme, 
which narrates with considerable fervor the 
story of the Minnesinger and Knight Tem- 
plar. It is translated here from the German 
of Julius Wolff by Charles G. Kendall, who 
asks attention in a metrical salutatory and 
introduction, and thus assures his readers :— 


“Truly I would never dream of 

Presenting in my verse one gleam of 

Aught coarse or unrefined. 

It follows, noble ladies, not illicitly; _ 

But lawfully trust both ye may implicitly.” 
The poem is attractively printed by Richard 
G. Badger, and is sold, neatly boxed, for $3. 


Paul Elder & Co. of San Francisco pub- 
lish the Psychological Year Book, made up of 
quotations for every day in the year, and 
intended to show that the power of thought 
and a right use of the will must improve 
one’s condition and bring success. The 
quotations have been gathered from many 
writers, ancient and modern, including 
Goethe, Emerson, Browning, Stevenson, 
and many others. It is a serious defect in 
the book that none of these quotations are 
properly credited. Each one is set in quota- 
tion marks, but the name of the author is 
not given. Nearly all emphasize the fact 
that the highest teachings of poets and 
philosophers may be made applicable to 
every-day needs. 


The Magazines. 


George W. Cable, the novelist, describes 
in the May Scribner’s an interesting ex- 
periment which has for a number of years 
been carried on at Northampton, Mass., 
where he lives. They have an annual prize 
contest in amateur gardening, no hired labor 
being permitted. More than two hundred . 
gardens are entered for the contest, and Mr. 
Cable describes the beautiful results in 
adorning the cottages and homes of the town, 
as well as the esthetic pleasure which it has 
been to all contestants. The scheme is 
likely to spread in many directions and 
beautify the villages of this country. 


The wide range of the Critic's sympathies 
and interests is amply demonstrated in the 
April number. The advent of spring is 
greeted by a worthy voice in a poem by Sir 
Rennell Rodd, the eminent English poet 
and diplomatist. The recent death of Sir 
Leslie Stephen calls forth an interesting re- 
view of the biographer’s life and work from 
Mr. John White Chadwick. Dr. Richard 
Strauss is the supject of an appreciative 
essay by Mr. Laurence Gilman. The Critic 
for April also contains the conclusion of 
‘The Jessica Letters.’’ A new anonymous 
serial in the form of a penetrating and brisk 
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satire\on ‘Our Best Society” is begun, some- 
what akin to ‘‘The Potiphar Papers.’”’ One 
of the leading illustrated articles is an analyt- 
ical review of ‘‘The Editors of the Younger 
Generation,’ by Miss Zona Gale, in which 
the lives and the aims of the editors of the 
younger magazines are set forth in a careful 
and most interesting way. The magazine 
contains. also two noteworthy poems, one 
by William Watson, who writes of ‘‘The 
Modern Sadness.’’ The other is a poem 
vouched for as Browning’s, by F. J. Furni- 
vall, president of the Shakespeare Society, 
and by Dr. W. J. Rolfe, who sent it to the 
Critic. One hesitates to question such emi- 
nent authority; but readers of Browning 
may perhaps be permitted to doubt the 
authorship, at least until the history of the 
poem is made manifest. 


Literary Notes. 


The Massachusetts board of managers of 
the Louisiana Purchase Exposition have 
published a forty-eight page illustrated 
foider, called ‘‘How to Reach St. Louis,”’ 
which contains maps, information about 
railroad routes, and announcements. Copies 
are mailed to all inquiring persons who an- 
ticipate a visit to the exposition, and may 
be had by addressing James M. Perkins, 
Rooms 501-3, 6 Beacon Street, Boston 
The pamphlet is both attractive and useful. 


Books Received. 


From the Pilgrim Press, Boston. 
The Song of Our Syrian Guest. By William Allen 
Knight. socentsnet. 
The Love Watch. By William Allen Knight. 20 cents. 


Prom Houghton, Mifhin & Co., Boston. 


High Noon. By Alice Brown. $1 so. 
The Neighbor. By Nathaniel S. Shaler. $1.40 net. 
The Life of John Andrew. By Henry Greenleaf 


Pearson. 2 vols. $s net per set. 
Essays for the Day. By Theodore T. Munger. §r net 
From Ginn & Co., Boston. 
Note-book to accompany Bergen’s Text-books of Botany. 
By Joseph Y. Bergen. 
From Harper Brothers, New York. 
Greater America. By Archibald R. Colquhoun. 
Captured by the Navajos. By Captain Charles 


$1.50. 
Extracts from Adam's Diary. By Mark Twain. $1. 
The Memoirs of a Baby. By Josephine Daskam. $1.50. 
From the Macmillan Company, New York. 
The Merry Anne. By Samuel Merwin. 
Oe Schools and School-books. By Clifton John- 
son. $2 net. 
The Court of Sacharissa. By Hugh Sheringham and 
Nevill Meakin. $1.50. 
A Hundred Years of Warfare. 
Dickson. ? 
The Social Unrest. By John Graham Brooks. 25 cents. 
From the Baker & Taylor Company, New York. 
te Congregationalists. By Leonard Woolsey Bacon. 
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What's the Use? 


What’s the use o’ growin’ up? 

You can’t paddle with your toes 

In a puddle; you can’t yell 

When you’re feelin’ extra well. 

Why, every feller knows 

A grown-up can’t let loose. 

I don’t want to be no older; 
What’s the use? 


What's the use o’ growin’ up? 

You couldn’t ride the cow ; 

An’ the rabbits an’ the pig 

Don’t like you ’cause you're big. 

I’m comfortublest now. 

P’r’aps I am a goose: 

I don’t want to be no older; 
What’s the use? 


What's the use 0’ growin’ up? 
When yer growed, why, every day 
You just have to be one thing. 
I’m a pirate era king, 
Er a cowboy,— I can play 
That I’m anything I choose. 
I don’t want to be no older; 

What’ the use? 

—St. Nicholas, 


For the Christian Register. 


After Easter. 


The old priest was tired. He had eaten 
his bowl of bread and milk, and was sitting 
on his rude bench in the plain little room, 
wondering if the day had been well spent. 
He had not felt rested since Easter. He had 
worked hard to prepare the older children 
for confirmation, had encouraged the little 
ones to bring their lilies to the altar, and had 
trained the mischievous boys to forget their 
fun and folly for the hour, and to walk 
quietly in the procession beside their sisters. 
He remembered still the triumphant music, 
the fragrance of the flowers, the radiant faces 
of the children. Surely the blessed peace 
had come to rest in their hearts evermore, 
and again he prayed that they might all be 
good and help each other. 

Through the window close by his bench 
came the sound of laughter and children’s 
voices. He raised his head eagerly and lis- 
tened. 

“But I am sure, Marie, that my lily was 
the most beautiful one in the church. You 
are very unreasonable to doubt it. Did you 
notice its golden heart? Yours was quite 
small.” 

“But, Leone, if you will please to remem- 
ber that I carried six to the altar, and four 
of them had buds too. You had just one.” 

“But I put in more money than either 
of you. The money is better than lilies,” 
interrupted Annette. 

“Hm! Anybody could give money, if her 
father’ — But here Leone stopped, warned 
by the wrath in Annette’s eyes. 

“What's the good of Easter anyhow?” 
queried Marie. “‘It’s a lot of trouble to get 
ready, and it’s nothing but church and sing- 
ing after all. But wasn’t it bad of Jeanne 
not to come to Easter at all? I suppose she 
wouldn’t come because she had nothing to 
bring.” 

The priest sank back on the hard bench 
as the voices passed the window and were 
lost in the distance. 
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“And I thought Marie and Annette and 
Leone were my best children!’ He sighed 
mournfully. ‘They knew the responses by 
heart and they sang the very loudest. Can 
it be that only pride and envy and unkind- 
ness are in their hearts?” 

He felt again that he was tired. Perhaps 
the children were right. Had Easter indeed 
been worth all the labor of preparation, all 
his loving thought for children who could 
forget so soon? Suddenly he clasped his 
hands together and prayed, leaning on his 
staff :— 

“Dear Lord, I fear and doubt. I know 
not if my labor was good in thy sight. Did 
anybody care? Is there a single one who 
keeps the Easter message in his heart? Give 
me a sign, O Lord, that I may know if my 
work was good, if there is left a single child 
who kept the Easter truly.’ 

Then the good priest forgot that he was 
tired. He leaned his head back against the 
wall and fell asleep. 

Then, in a dream, he remembered the 
little maid of whom the girls had last spoken, 
Jeanne, whose face was not among those 
lifted to him on Easter Day. He had not 
seen her for a long time. A great sadness 
came over him as he remembered how earn- 
estly he had tried to teach her the year be- 
fore. And it had been all of no avail. 

Then, still in his dream, he rose and went 
out of the house and sought the little maid 
He found her in a great kitchen where she 
was scrubbing the pans, all alone. When 
she saw him, she ran forward with a great 
joy in her face. 

“And is it really you, dear father?’ she 
cried. ‘Pardon me that I can leave not my 
pans and kettles. I must make all clean 
before the twilight chases away the light. 
And are you quite, quite well?’ she asked 
anxiously, perhaps noting the look of sad- 
ness on his brow. 

“Yes, I am well,’ he replied gravely. 
“And you? I saw you not at the blessed 
Easter service.”’ 

The child’s bright face clouded a little, 
then cleared again. “‘Nay, I could not go 
to church on Easter Day. Yet I had hoped 
long for it, and I had practised the hymns, 
and I had a truly flower to take to the 
church. It was a crocus, a dear little white 
crocus; and they stay fresh a long, long 
time.” 

“You should have come to the church,” 
said the priest briefly. 

Then the little maid smiled a radiant smile, 
as beautiful as the smiles of the children 
who sang on Easter Day. “Nay, father: 
go to the church on Easter Day I could not. 
You know I have not my time for myself; 
and, when the church bells rang, I was here 
in my kitchen. Some one must stay and 
watch the fires; for on Easter Day we had 
a grand dinner with company from the city, 
and the cook and the other maids must have 
all ready to begin work so soon as they came 
from church. Ah, yes, when I heard the 
bells, I was sad at first; for I thought to 
myself that every one, the wide land through, 
may go to church on Easter Day and be glad 
that the spring is coming and hear the 
blessed music and promise to be good and 
feel quiet and happy. Everybody in all 
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the land may do this, only not Jeanne, poor 
Jeanne. Jeanne must always work. And 
then, dear father, came the miracle.” 

The good priest looked startled. ‘The 
miracle, my child! Speak not lightly of 
strange matters.” 

“It was a miracle,’ asserted the child 
positively. “It made me think how good 
Saint Elizabeth’s fagots were turned into 
roses. See, dear father, I was all unhappy 
and forlorn, with my fires to tend and my 
dishes to wash and these same black pans 
to clean. Then, quite suddenly, suddenly 
like a miracle, I remembered, and that was 
the miracle.’ She laughed merrily at the 
priest’s surprise. 

“You remembered what, my child?” asked 
the priest tenderly, for he loved the little 
maid. 

“Why, I remembered that it was Easter 
here, right here in this kitchen, just as much 
really as it was in the big church with the 
lovely lilies and the procession. I never 
thought of it before; but just as soon as I 
remembered, then the kitchen seemed just 
like the church, and I sang while I washed 
the dishes and I was happy. Then that 
night I took my crocus to lame Jimmy, and 
he just loved it. Why, dear father, my 
Easter was beautiful, and it has kept me still 
and happy-like ever since; and cook says I 
have not been ‘so careless.” 

The priest bowed his head. ‘“‘It is I, dear 
child, who have learned the Easter lesson 
from you,” he said devoutly. 

The child did not understand; but she 
washed her hands and dried them on the 
towel, then came and stood beside the priest. 

“And I remembered you too, dear father,”’ 
she said softly. ‘I remembered how you 
stood at the altar a year ago, and how you 
told us the story of the new life hidden in 
the little seeds, pushing their way upward 
to the light, and how the new life in the 
heart of a child may push its way too and 
blossom in gentle deeds.”’ 

The priest put his hand on her shoulder 
and looked into her earnest eyes. 

“Oh, I haven’t been kind all the year, 
father. No, I know I have not,”’ she went 
on more slowly; “but I have always remem- 
bered.”’ " 

“T was afraid nobody remembered,” con- 
fessed the priest. 

“Oh yes, we all remember,” said the little 
maid, smiling confidently. “Annette and 
Marie and Leone went by the house to-day, 
and they came in to bring me a new blue 
ribbon and a story paper, See, how good 
they are! And they always smile to. me 
when they go to school, and quite often they 
ask me if I cannot go out to play, And 
sometimes cook lets me go, so she is good, 
too”’ 

“But they quarrelled over their Easter 
offerings,’’ murmured the priest. “I heard 
them when they went by my window.” 

Then the little maid smiled again. ‘But 
they will forget that in the morning. Per- 
haps they were tired to-night.” 

The priest felt rebuked. ‘I thank you, 
little maid,” he whispered. ‘You are right. 
To-morrow is another day. The priest will 
remember. I was tired to-night too.” 

Then he waked from his dream. He 
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straightened himself on the bench, slowly 
stood up on his tired old legs, and passed 
his hand over his eyes. 

“How real it was!’ he thought to him- 
self. “I wonder if Jeanne really thought on 
Easter Day that her kitchen was like the 
church! I truly believe she did. Yes, I am 
sure she did. Bless the little maid!” 


Theodore’s Best Enemy. 


“Oh, dear,”’ sighed mother, ‘‘there comes 
Theodore’s best enemy.”’ 

Aunt Marcia looked up from her cro- 
cheting. 

“His best enemy!’ in surprise. 
pose you mean best friend.’ 

Mother sighed another gentle sigh, this 
one a little longer than the other. ‘‘No; 
but I wish I did,” she said, “he’s such a 
dear little enemy!” 

“Why!’’—Aunt Marcia was looking out 
of the window—‘‘it’s—it must be—the 
little boy Teddy told me about on the way 
up from the depot! He said he had a red 
sweater just like his own, and I’m certain 
he said they were very intimate—yes, I 
remember his very word, ‘int’mate’!”’ 

“They are,” agreed mother. ‘They are 

very int’mate—enemies! Wait and see for 
yourself. It does not usually take very 
long.” 
. Aunt Marcia waited—and saw. It took 
a little less than five minutes. All at once 
the beautiful, sunshiny peace of out of doors 
was spoiled by an angry voice—two angry 
voices. | 

“T didn’t!” 

“Yessir, you did!” 

“Then I’m a-going right home, so there!” 

“TF just as lives—just as liveser, so!”’ 

“He won’t go home,’”’ mother murmured, 
the sorry creases in her dear face that the 
angry voices always creased, ‘‘not any farther 
than the gate. Then Theodore will call 
him back and they'll make up—and begin 
again.” 

“I see,” nodded Aunt Marcia gravely, 
“T begin to understand. How long is there 
usually between?” 

“Five, ten, fifteen minutes—or two min- 
utes,’ mother said sorrowfully, ‘‘never 
more than fifteen.” 

It was a little less than nine minutes by 
the dainty watch at Aunt Marcia’s belt. 
The voices this time went up, up, up. There 
they stayed and said fierce, threaty things 
as fast as they could say them. It was 
awful! Aunt Marcia shuddered! 

“Something ought to be done,’’ she ex- 
claimed. ‘Why not try doughnuts?” 

“‘T’ve tried those, and cookies—and pep- 
permints. They relieve, but never cure, 
I am getting discouraged.” 

“Wait!’’ Aunt Marcia dropped her pretty 
lapful of wools and got up. ‘‘I think I have 
it—arbitration!’’ And she was gone, with 
a whirl of crisp skirts, out to the battlefield. 

The two intimate little enemies were 
standing, red-faced and wrathful, glaring at 
each other. Between them, on the gravel 
walk, lay a gritty-looking stick of candy. 

‘He bit ’cross my mark!”’ 

“No, I never!” 


“T sup- 
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“Then he sucked ’cross it, so there; an’ 
sucking is bad as biting!” 

The hard-pressed little enemy appealed 
to Aunt Marcia. ‘‘I never did an’thing 
*cept suck my half.”’ 

“T saw his tongue!” 

“°Twasn’t either: it was his tongue he 
saw !”? 

“Huh, ’s if I couldn’t tell!”’ 

“They look just ’zactly alike, tongues do: 
it was his own tongue he saw, so!” 

“Oh, wait!’ exclaimed Aunt Marcia, 
laughing in spite of herself. “‘Come up 
here and sit on this step, both of you. I 
want to tell you something. Ready? Well, 
when two countries fight—disagree,’’ correct- 
ing herself politely, ‘‘and can’t decide whose 
tongue is ‘’cross’ the enemy’s line, they are 
obliged sometimes to settle the dispute by 
arbitration. Ar-bi-tra-tion. It’s a_ long 
word, isn’t it? But it simply means choos- 
ing another country that isn’t ‘int’mate’ 
with either of them to say which of them is 
right. Now, if you were two little coun- 
tries’’— ; 

“Play we were! I'll be ’Merica.” 

“No, J want to be ’Merica!”’ 

“America doesn’t fi—quarrel,”’ Aunt 
Marcia interposed gravely. ‘‘One of you 
can be—oh, Russia, and the other one—er— 
Japan. Then we'll get—we’ll get’’—Aunt 
Marcia’s eyes, seeking inspiration, lighted 
on the lordly old gobbler sauntering about 
the yard—‘‘we'll get Turkey to arbitrate! 
He shall decide who shall have the candy! 
Do you both agree?”’ 

As if they would not agree to a_ play 
like that! The old gobbler was coaxed up, 
and the case—and the gritty stick of candy 
—placed before him. He eyed it sagely— 
seemed to be weighing the claims of both 
hostile countries—stooped lower and lower 
—and gobbled it up! ‘Turkey had arbitrated! 

There was an instant’s astonished silence, 
and then a new sound floated into mother’s 
ears—a nice, friendly, jolly sound. The- 
odore and his best enemy were laughing 
at the tops of their voices! 


Aunt Marcia came back smiling. ‘“‘It 
was quite successful,’ she said. ‘‘It’s 
a pretty good way to settle disputes. Every- 


body’s satisfied—even Turkey!”’ 

“If it would only last!’’ laughed mother. 
And, oddly enough, it did. All the rest of 
the afternoon the beautiful, sunshiny peace 
of out of doors was undisturbed. And 
Theodore’s best enemy, when he went 
whistling home at night, looked for all the 
world like Theodore’s best friend!—Anme 
Hamilton Donnell, in Congregationalist. 


Not to be Baffled by a Door. 


Years ago, when I was quite a child, we 
had a large white cat of no particular breed 
—just cat—that was the most intelligent 
animal I ever saw. ‘The most interesting 
trick in which I have seen this intelligence 
displayed was the way she would manage 
to open a door. 

The particular door led from the porch 
into the kitchen, and was furnished with a 
simple, old-fashioned latch. We never knew 
how the cat learned to do it, but many times 
I have seen her come, survey the door up 
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and down a moment, then stand on her 
hind legs, put her left paw through the 
handle to hold herself up, and then with 
the right one pat the latch up and down 
until the door would open. Then Mrs. 
Pussy, with a satisfied wave of her long 
gray tail, would-walk through; and it is 
needless to say that she never stopped to 
close the door after her. I am sorry that I 
was wicked enough sometimes to shut the 
door just to see her open it again.—Selected. 


A Lesson from Flies. 


It was in a country school, and I was 
hearing my little second-reader class. The 
lesson that day was a story about flies, their 
curious ways and habits. Among other 
things the story said that flies always kept 
their faces clean, and then went on to tell 
how they rubbed their feet over their heads, 
as could often be seen by watching them. 
The last thing in the lesson was the question, 
‘“What lessons can boys and girls learn from 
the flies?’ I asked the children to answer 
the question. Only one small boy ventured 
an answer, and that was, ‘‘To wash our faces 
with our feet.” He was evidently the only 
one to learn any lesson from the fly.— Selected. 


He Wanted to See. 


A little three-year-old boy of my acquaint- 
ance accompanied his mother down town on 
a shopping expedition one afternoon; and, 
while his mother was talking to a friend, 
William walked on a little way ahead. He 
was stopped by an old man who was at- 
tracted by his bright little face, and after 
asking him a number of questions the old 
man said, ‘‘Well, my young man, your life 
is all before you, while mine is behind me.” 
William looked up questioningly, and said, 
“Turn around, and let me ,see.’’—Christian 
Endeavor VW orld. 


Little Flaxen-hair: ‘‘Papa, it’s raining.” 
Papa (somewhat annoyed by work in hand): 
“Well, let it rain.” Little Flaxen-hair (tim- 
idly): ‘I was going to.” 

Little Glenn was dining with a friend of 
his father, and had picked his second drum- 
stick, when he. was offered a third. The 
little fellow looked from the leg poised on 
the carving-fork to the two bones on his 
plate, and exclaimed, ‘“‘Why, our chickens 
don’t have hind legs!” 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


Delicate enough for the softest 
skin, and yet efficacious in removing 
any stain. Keeps the skin in perfect 
condition. In the bath gives all the 
desirable after-effects of a Turkish 
bath. It should be on every wash- 
stand. 


ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 
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Good News. 


We glory in the man 
Who can ; 
We glory in our might and mastery ; 
We glory that within the sullen clod 
Our eyes may read the secrets of our God ; 
That our weak hands may grapple with the key 
For brother man to keep those secrets free, — 
We glory of our mastery to tell, 
And it is well. 
Notall the Muse’s dower, all fire divine, 
Are in the written line: 
Whoever finds the way 
From dust and din one jot to set us free, 
To ease one jot the trammels of the clay, 
Our prophet, poet, evermore shall be. 


—Fred Lewis Pattee. 


What is a Periodical? 


After sixteen years of discussion, more or 
less one-sided, the United States Supreme 
Court has made a decision with reference to 
the postage upon books in this country. 

I am one of those people who think that 
for those sixteen years, or more indeed, a 
great injustice has been done; and I rejoice 
in the decision because I think that such in- 
justice is for the present at least at an end. 
We talk about public education in this coun- 
try with great enthusiasm. I believe that 
the largest tribute to the education of the 
public which the nation has paid since it 
was a nation has been in the cheap dis- 
tribution of books by the mail. For a very 
small sum you can send the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, if you want to, to the humblest 
frontier station in Alaska. Uncle Sam takes 
it and carries it to Alaska at a charge much 
larger than you pay him in postage stamps. 
But the man in Alaska has his cyclopedia, 
and it does him quite as much good as if 
he lived in Hancock Avenue next to the 
“Gilded Dome.” ‘The subsidized gift to 
education by the millions on millions of 
dollars which the United States pays for 
the carrying of books is by far the largest 
pecuniary subsidy which the nation gives 
for the education of the people. 

In the early days of the republic the na- 
tion attempted to do even more than this. 
While it agreed to carry books at very low 
rates, it attempted to communicate the 
knowledge of contemporary aflairs even 
more cheaply,—perhaps for nothing at all. 
In a republic the voter must know what 
is going on. Under various laws, therefore, 
the nation agreed to carry newspapers which 
were necessary for instructing the sovereign 
as to his duties, at rates even lower than 
those for which it carried books. For a part 
of the time it carried newspapers within the 
county where they were published for noth- 
ing. This arrangement was in answer to a 
demand of political science. It was as the 
sovereign of any great nation might say that 
the messengers who brought to him his de- 
spatches should be favored at every step, 
so that his instructions might be sure to 
come to him. To meet this political de- 
mand, what is called the second-class de- 
livery of pamphlets or newspapers was con- 
trived. It was construed very liberally. 


The North American Review, the Christian 


Examiner, the Atlantic Monthly, were ac_ 
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counted as giving information necessary to 
the citizen before he gave in his ballot. And 
such journals were therefore carried by the 
country at enormous cost which was not re- 


cal instruction of the people required it. I 
have seen in Texas a pile of Harper’s Monthly 
at a central office where for one month’s 
issue the stack of the magazines was higher 
than my head,—was as large, indeed, as an 
ordinary freight car would take. This had 
been brought there for the purpose of in- 
structing the people of Texas in their duties 
as citizens. 

At this point the Philistine stepped in 
The Philistine said ‘periodicals’ go at this 
fabulously low rate of postage. I will then 
issue Shakespeare’s plays as a ‘‘periodical.’’ 
“Romeo and Juliet” shall be one number. 
“Merry Wives of Windsor’ shall be another. 
I will call this the American Library or the 
Brothers’ Library or the Catamount Library 
or the Dotheboys’ Library, and it shall be 
carried at the expense of the nation, 

This fraud—for it was a fraud—grew 
with its success, and a good-natured post- 
office declined the task of saying whether 
these things were legitimate periodicals or 
not. 

What followed was this: that the genuine 
author of to-day found that his books had 
to pay four times as much for transfer from 
one part of the country to another as did the 
books which were included in one of these 
pretended ‘“‘libraries.” The particular pub- 
lisher who was willing to descend to the 
methods of the “‘libraries’’ so called was 
subsidized by the general government, who 
for two cents did for him. what it would not 
do for the publisher the other side of the 
way who published a book simply on its 
own merits and did not pretend that it be- 
longed to a monthly library. Such well- 
known authors, for instance, as Mr. Long- 
fellow or Mr. Lowell or Mr. Parkman or Mr. 
John Fiske, who did not publish in the Cata- 
mount Library, were told that they must 
pay four times as much for the transfer of 
their books from one part of the country to 
another as the nation paid for publishers 
who were willing to pretend that cyclopedias 
or Bibles were numbers of a monthly series. 

Authors are a long-suffering set, however. 
Congress is a very good-natured body. The 
determination that the frontiersman should 
have every encouragement is a national de- 
termination; and therefore, since this tom- 
foolery of the “Standard Library” contri- 
vance has been introduced, it has been possi- 
ble for publishers as publishers to maintain 
so gross a system as this, though it mani- 
festly subsidized the wealth of the country 
as against the authors of the country. For 
“the mills of the gods grind slowly.” 

At last, however, the Supreme Court has 
made its decision. It says—what the reader 
of these lines would say—that an almanac 
is a periodical, a railway guide is a periodical, 
the Scientific American is a periodical; but 
the Bible and a cyclopedia and Addison are 
not periodicals. 

If, now, we really want to help the fron- 
tiersman, we can enact that all books shall 
be carried at the old second-class rate. That 
will be a magnificent gift to the frontier 


imbursed by the postage, because the politi-, 
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from the closely settled regions. But let us 
do it with our eyes open. Do not let us 
pretend, as for sixteen years we have been 
pretending, that Addison and Shakespeare 
are contributors to modern libraries, if only 
you put a lie on the title-page. 


Epwarp E. HALg. 
WasuinetTon, D.C. 


The International Council. 


Permit me to call the attention of your 
readers to a recently published volume, 
‘Religion and Liberty,’ which contains the 
papers and proceedings of the Second Con- 
gress of the International Council of Unita- 
rian and Other Religious Liberals, held at 
Amsterdam, Holland, in September last’ 
The handsome book of 555 pages has been 
edited by Rev. P. H. Hugenholtz, Jr., min- 
ister of the Free Religious Congregation of 
Amsterdam, and is printed by the E. J. 
Brill Press, printers to the University of 
Leyden. All the proceedings are printed in 
the English tongue, together with the essays of 
Prof. J. EstlinCarpenter, Rev. Dr. S. A. Eliot, 
Rev. R. A. Armstrong, Judge V. R. Shinde 
and P. C. Mozoomdar of India, Rev. J. H. 
Crooker, D.D., Rev. Philip H. Wicksteed, 
Edwin D. Mead, Z. Toyosaki of Japan, Rev. 
N. Jozan of Hungary, and the executive 
committees’ report by Charles W. Wendte. 
In the appendix are translations into Eng- 
lish and German of the interesting Dutch 
addresses of Dr. S. Cramer, Dr. T. Canne- 
gieter, Dr. A. Bruining, and Dr. M. A. 
Goosjen, representative Dutch theologians 
and university professors. The papers of 
Profs Dr. Jean Réville of the University 
of Paris, Dr. E. Montet, dean of the Theo- 
logical School of Geneva, Switzerland, Rev. 
J. Hocart of Brussels, and the emancipated 
priest, M. André Bourrier of Sévres, editor 
of the widely read Chrétien Frangats, are in 
their native idiom; while those of Prof. 
Dr. Otto Pfleiderer of the University of 
Berlin, Dr. Schieler of Danzig, Karl Andre- 
sen of Bremen, and Rev. G. Schoenholzer 
of Ziirich are in German. 

The predominance of the English language, 
the important questions treated, and the 
scholarly weight of the writers, as well as 
their representative national quality, should 
make this volume of the greatest interest 
to religious liberals in the United States. 
It contains within a narrow compass a fairly 
complete picture of the state of liberal re- 
ligion throughout the world, and a summary 
of the opinions of advanced and scholarly 
thinkers on many of the great issues of 
modern religious thought and life. Every 
Unitarian minister and cultivated layman 
especially ought to possess this book. To 
facilitate this wide circulation the committee 
places it on sale at the low price of fifty cents, 
to which, in case it is ordered by mail, four- 
teen cents additional should be added for 
postage. Some copies still remain of the 
previous volume of reports and papers of 
the London Congress (1901), entitled ‘‘Lib- 
eral Religious Thought at the Beginning of 
the Twentieth Century.”’ Either or both 
of these volumes may be obtained at the 
Book-room of the American Unitarian Asso- 
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ciation, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, or its 

branches in New York, Chicago, and San 

Francisco. CHARLES W. WENDTE, 
General Secretary International Council. 


Russia and Japan. 


In 1897 the Minneapolis Journal printed 
an interesting interview with Clay MacCauley, 
then the leading representative of the Uni- 
tarian Church in Japan and president of the 
“Senshin Gakuin,” or university for ad- 
vaneed learning. As showing how thor- 
oughly he was in touch with the Oriental 
situation, it is now pointed out by a reader 
of the Journal that Mr. MacCauley six and 
a half years ago predicted war between 
Japan and Russia within six years. The 
war has come a few months later than was 
then prophesied. Mr. MacCauley’s inter- 
view makes good reading even at this time, 
as the following extract will show :— 


You inquire of me concerning the rela- 
tions of Russia and Japan. All the energy 
Japan can give to the development of its 
foreign relations is chiefly absorbed in main- 
taining the unity of the empire and its dig- 
nity against Russia. Russia has become 
the dominant power of Europe, and her 
movements are of more interest to the world 
than those of any other one power. 

The proper development of the Russian 
empire demands two outlets, which as yet 
have not been secured,—one southward 
through the Mediterranean, the other east- 
ward into the Pacific Ocean. The three out- 
lets from Asia into the Pacific, north of China, 
are three narrow straits, controlled by the 
islands of Japan; and one harbor, possessed 
by Russia on the eastern Asiatic coast, is 
closed by ice nearly half the year. Two 
things, therefore, in Asia Russian develop- 
ment requires,—one a harbor open through- 
out the year, and the other safe access into 
the Pacific, unhindered by any antagonizing 
The open harbor is’ comparatively 
easy to get. It will be taken by Russia from 
Korea or southern Manchuria. But, if 
Japan becomes very much stronger than she 
is now, she can dictate to Russia as to how 
Russia shall pass into the Pacific Ocean al- 
most as readily as the powers holding Constan- 
tinople control Russian commerce southward 
at that point. 

It is of the highest interest to Russia, 
therefore, that Japan shall not become too 
strong, This fact perhaps is clearer than 
almost anything else to the Japanese goy- 
ernment. They are determined to become 
a world power, and the Russians are de- 
termined that their way into the Pacific 
shall be free. ‘This is to be the source, in 
all likelihood, of the next great struggle 
which Japan is to have. Each country is 
bending all its strength to obtain the mas- 
tery of the situation. 

In this, more than in any other reason, 


power. 


- is to be found the secret of the extraordinary 


efforts Japan is now making to develop its 
navy and perfect itsarmy. The great Trans- 
Siberian railway will be finished in about six 
years. With the completion of that road 
the Russian army can be safely transferred 
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from Europe to the Asiatic coast. With the 
completion of that road the Japanese feel 
that a great crisis in the development of 
their own country will come. How the 
struggle will mature no one can tell. But 
the place of special irritation lies in the con- 
trol of that miserable kingdom of Korea, and 
the special humiliation the Japanese feel at 
the present time arises from the fact that the 
Russians have secured the upper hand in the 
management of Korea. You know that 
after the Chinese war the Japanese took upon 
themselves the direction of Korean affairs, 
but that through the mistakes or incompe- 
tency of some of their officials such internal 
disturbances were aroused as gave Russia a 
show of right for interference. 


In Memoriam. 


In the death of Ellis Peterson the class 
of ’53 at Harvard College has to mourn the 
loss of one more valued member from its 
diminished ranks, the schools of Boston lose 
a tireless worker in their behalf, and the 
whole community an upright citizen. Of 
tender feeling and quick sympathy, both of 
which were controlled by sound judgment, 
unselfish and of unflinching integrity, he was 
beloved and respected by all who knew him. 
Modesty kept him in the background when 
worth would have pushed him forward into 
the front ranks. Happy in his family, rank- 
ing high in his profession, he was fortunate 
in retaining to the last his bodily and mental 
activity. If there are those whose absence 
is neither felt nor regretted, of such Mr. 
Peterson surely cannot be considered. 

Parks 


Edward White Clark. 


A great loss has been suffered in Phila- 
delphia, and particularly in our German- 
town church, through the death of Mr. E. W. 
Clark, which oceurred Saturday morning, 
April 9. In an editorial in the Philadelphia 
Press it is said that in Mr. Clark’s death 
“Philadelphia loses not only a man foremost 
in its financial affairs, representing the high 
type of mingled probity, integrity, enter- 
prise, and conservative banking, which has 
given Philadelphia its position in financial 
affairs, but a man standing for that rare 
type of citizenship which has an equal in- 
terest in the advance of society and the pro- 
motion of pure knowledge. Liberal at all 
points, supporting every good word and 
work, zealous in civic improvement, he rec- 
ognized, as few men of wealth do, the neces- 
sity for research, the value of abstract learn- 
ing, and the wisdom of providing for its en- 
larging acquisition.” 

Mr. Clark was one of the first and most 
generous contributors to the work of Baby- 
lonian exploration carried on by the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and together with 
his brother endowed a chair of research in 
Assyriology in that institution. He was 
always interested in education. He never 
failed to give generous assistance in the 
uplifting of the negro. Above all, his char- 
acter itself was a constant help in the great 
general cause of right living and true think- 
ing. Himself of a deeply religious nature, 
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in a practical rather than in any sentimental 
sense, quiet and undemonstrative as he was 
in all his relationships, he still wished others 
to share in the spiritual benefits he had come 
to enjoy. He gathered other men about him 
and organized our church here in his house 
in December, 1865 Ever since he has been 
unfailing in its support and constant in his 
interest. He took an active part in all its 
work and meetings. For years he taught 
a large class in the Sunday-school; and, even 
at a time when suffering from ill health and 
greatly occupied in his large business inter- 
ests, he wrote in his journal, “‘It takes 
nearly all my spare time during the week 
to prepare the Sunday-school lesson.” Mr. 
Clark was a man of wide reading and clear 
thinking; and, believing that religion in= 
cluded all truth, he made the religious field 
extend as far as the mental horizon. He 
was a life member of the American Unitarian 
Association, and always contributed largely 
to it and other organizations of our church 
at large. He was one of the most active in 
the National Conference. ‘Those who knew 
him best loved him most. He made a beau- 
tiful atmosphere in his home, which all felt 
at once who entered. In his strength he was 
quiet, and even in his rebuke he was gentle. 
There are many who cherish the memory 
of his kindness and who rejoice in the in- 
fluence of his life. H. 


The Sanitary Commission. 


‘The last meeting of the Unitarian Club of 
Boston was one of great interest. The heroic 
story of the United States Sanitary Com- 
mission in the war of the Rebellion was told 
by Mr. William Howell Reed, who gave also 
some personal reminiscences of a most pro- 
found experience during the war. ‘This great 
organization was so vitally connected with 
the growth of our armies, it became so much 
a part of every campaign, its service was so 
large and so constant in the exigencies of 
battle, that Mr. Reed made his audience feel 
that its record was as much a part of the 
glory of our common country as that of any 
service in those heroic times. 

The large mortality threatened among our 
troops in Washington in the early summer of 
1861 made the establishment of a commis- 
sion on sanitary affairs vital to the very ex- 
istence of the army. ‘There was sad fore- 
boding in the minds of thoughtful men who 
remembered that the mortality in the Cri- 
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mean War was so great at one time that, 
had it continued, it would in ten months 
have destroyed every manin that army. To 
save such disasters the commission was 
formed, though it met at first with official 
opposition in Washington; and it was six 
weeks before recognition would be given it 
by the Medical Department. The medical 
staff and the War Department itself thought 
the suggestions made by the commission 
superfluous, obtrusive, and troublesome; and 
the whole plan was consented to reluctantly, 
with the feeling that it would be soon aban- 
doned and remembered only as a monument 
of the folly of a set of enthusiasts who would 
soon tire of their work. 

The government finally consented to the 
co-operation of the Commission, but limited 
its sphere of duty strictly to that of inquiry 
and advice. It was permitted to report on 
the condition of camps, drains, tents, venti- 
lation, bedding, water, ete.; but it had no 
power to enforce the simplest rules. The 
laxity of discipline which had invaded every 
department of the government caused the 
gravest apprehensions of all thoughtful men, 
and these apprehensions were justified. 
Everything went on in this way till the 
battle of Bull Run, which startled the nation 
into some idea of the portentous nature of 
the struggle it had entered upon. And the 
lessons of that battle were the most valuable 
of all those learned during the war. 

The reorganization of the army followed, 
and the suggestions and plans of the Com- 
mission were gladly received and executed. 
This involved the abolition of the then ex- 
isting Medical Department and the creation 
of a new Medical Department. This was 
accomplished only by an appeal to Congress 
and was the first great achievement of the 
Sanitary Commission, Henceforward every 
department of the government worked in 
harmony with this strong body of men, who 
originated and administered ‘this great or- 
ganization. 

This great step having been taken, the 
Sanitary Commission found itself the al- 
moner of vast supplies sent to them by the 
people. Seven thousand aid societies were 
formed tributary to the Commission, the 
people having determined that every atten- 
tion and comfort that could be given after 
battle should be bestowed upon those who 
had been wounded there. The total value 
of these stores amounted to twelve millions 
of dollars, and the contributions continued 
until the men, grim, bronzed, and trium- 
phant returned to their homes again. 

The hospital and railroad transport sys- 
tem established by the Commission was then 
described, with illustrations from all the 
campaigns, from that of Fort Donelson in 
the West in 1862 down to the last campaigns 
of the war. It was an absorbing story. 

Then followed the description of battle- 
field relief and of what was called special re- 
lief, and also that service of personal minis- 
try to the wounded in the field which con- 
tinued until the end of the war. The vivid 
interest of this part of the story excited the 
deepest sympathy of all who were present. 
The limits of this abstract forbid any ade- 
quate statement of the wonderful work done 
in these departments. Out of seven hun- 
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dred battlefields and bloody skirmishes dur- 
ing these four years of war, the Sanitary 
Commission was present on six hundred of 
these fields, and it is left to the imagination 
to picture the range of these vast activities. 

The tribute to Dr. Bellows and Frederick 
N. Knapp, the head of the great department 
of special relief, brought out the enthusiasm 
of the audience, which was warmly expressed 
during the evening. 


The World’s Fair. 


The Eliot Alliance of the Church of the 
Messiah, St. Louis, has made provision in 
the rooms adjoining the church for the lodg- 
ing of Unitarian ministers who wish to at- 
tend the World’s Fair. The men of our 
ministry are cordially invited to make the 
church their headquarters during their stay 
in St. Louis. Those who will accept this 
hospitality are kindly requested to send 
word as soon as possible, stating the date 
of their coming and the number of days they 
will be able to stay. Address Mrs. E. A. 
DeWolf, Chairman, Church of the Messiah, 
Garrison Avenue and Locust Street, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


The Isles of Shoals Meetings. 


Mr. Oscar Laighton writes from the Apple- 
dore House to the officers of the Summer 
Meetings Association that it has been de- 
cided to run the Oceanic Hotel this summer 
under his own management. He writes: 
“We will look out for the comfort of the 
blessed Unitarians better than ever. We 
have secured the steamer Mineola for the 
coming season. You know she was on this 
line the last part of the summer of 1903, and 
is the largest and best boat we ever had. 
We expect this will be our banner summer 
at the islands, and we hope you will bring 
us a large party.” 


Unitarian Literature. 


May I call the attention of Post-office 
Mission workers, and of your readers gen- 
erally, to the series of excellent tracts issued 
by the Unity Publishing Committee, 175 
Dearborn Street, Chicago? These tracts 
represent especially the development of 
Unitarian thought in the West; but, now 
that there is no longer a ‘‘ Western issue,” 
they ought to find a warm welcome in all 
our churches. It is hardly too much to 
say that, although many of them have been 
in print for a number of years, they repre- 
sent very closely the present advance, and 
some of them sound a prophetic note of 
things to which we have not yet attained, 
Some sermons and essays of permanent 
value, not easily to be found elsewhere, like 
Dr. Savage’s ‘‘The Change of Front in the 
Universe,”’ Col. Higginson’s ‘‘ The Sympathy 
of Religions,” and Mr. Gannett’s ‘The 
Faith of Ethics and the Thought of God,” 
are included in the series, Also there are 
four incomparable anthologies of the best 
thoughts of Channing, Parker, Emerson, 
and Martineau, which every one ought to 
have who cares for the best and highest that 
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the liberal faith has produced. The tracts 
are not published free of charge, like those 
of the American Unitarian Association; but 
the price is small, especially when bought 
in quantity. Post-office Mission Committees 
and others, I am sure, would find it worth 
their while to send a postal to the address 
given above, for a list of these admirable 
publications. 
RicHARD W. BoyNTON. 
Str. Paut, Minn. 


Directors’ Report. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


The directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held their regular monthly meet- 
ing at their rooms, 25 Beacon Street, Tues- 
day, April 12.. There were present Messrs. 
Boyden, Clifford, Eells, Eliot, Fenn, Forbes, 
Fox, Hutchinson, Lincoln, Long, St. John, 
Ware, and J. E. Wright, and Mrs. Keyes. 

The president, in fitting words, made an- 
nouncement of the death of our honored vice- 
president, Mr. Samuel Hoar of Concord, 
Mass. Mr. Lincoln spoke of Mr. Hoar with 
deep :feeling, and presented the following 
resolution, which was adopted by a rising 
vote — 

The directors of the American Unitarian Association re- 
cord their deep sense of the loss which has come to them 
by the death of their associate, Samuel Hoar. 

A wise counsellor, a prudent administrator, a public- 
spirited citizen, a faithful member of the church into which 
he was born, a loyal son Jof his college, a warm-hearted 
companion, a man of integrity, a worthy representative of 
an illustrious family, he gave his talents freely tohis town, 
his church, his college, from a dutiful feeling that he owed 
them more than he could repay. 

Taken from us in the full vigor of his mature manhood, 
he has left a record which commands our greatest respect. 

The treasurer made the following state- 
ment for the month of March :;— 


RECEIPTS. 
Cash on hand March 1,'1904---- cee+ eee $22,480.27 
From donations... ... 8,849.69 
Income of invested ‘func 1,450.00 
Interest on bank deposit 11.92 
Investment Church uilding Loan Fund, 
re OUMOSUE, 55 Sore petundyssessa 690.00 
General Fund, received on this account. 27.00 
Estate of-Robert C. Billings as a bequest 
to establish the Billings Lectureship 
Fund, given by a conveyance of im- 
Ff roved real geratehs in  Hislena and Grew 
alls, ger Hhea netsh ated 26,500.00 
» Books sold, etc.. Swede (Ameen cee 11.33 
y $60,825.61 
PAYMENTS. 

For missionary purposes.. AE, FACS Fc, 1345. 
Books, tracts, etc-+..sssesese cece ceeeceese pps 2 
Salaries and other missiona “expenses . 1,174. 
Expenses of Unitarian Building.......... one a 
Investment Billings Lectureship Fund, as 

stated above..... 26,500.00 
Investment Church. Building Loan ‘Fund, 

loaned to Soe deg Rete Wand ael espace 2,750.00 

All other pw Sad edetebienked deh ckulwe 3.00 

Cashion han April Ty 1QO4rersseeseeeecs « 22,527.48 

i $60,825.61 

The cash on hand includes the following:— 

Balance of Church sane Loan Fund on 
TI ewe ecw ence ene wenn wes 

Contributions for special” surposes, “not ‘yet iain 

called for, and for general purposes......... 12,797.44 
$22,527.48 


The business of the New England States 
had precedence, and the committee reported 
the following appropriations, which were 
adopted by the directors, for the year be- 
ginning May 1, 1904: to the First Unitarian 
Society, Farmington, Me., $300; to the Uni- 
tarian Church of Fort Fairfield, Me., $400; 
to the Independent Congregational Society, 
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Presque Isle, Me., $350; to the First Unita- 
rian Society, Waterville, Me., $250; to the 
Central Parish, Yarmouth, Me., at the dis- 
eretion of the secretary, $175; to the Inde- 
pendent Christian Society, Bath, N.H., at 
the discretion of the secretary, $100; to the 
First Unitarian Society, Exeter, N.H., $300; 
to Church of the Unity, Rochester, N.H., at 
the discretion of the secretary, for six months‘ 
$125; to the First Unitarian Church, Wolf- 
boro, N.H., $200; to Unity Church, Allston‘ 
at the discretion of the secretary, $50; to 
Christ Church of Dorchester, at the discre- 
tion of the secretary, to include all special 
contributions, $600; to the Norfolk Unita- 
rian Church, Dorchester, $200; to Rev. J. N. 
Pardee, $100; to Grace Chapel, Green Harbor, 
Mass., $100; to Rev. A. G. Singsen, for work 
in Amherst, $100; to the First Unitarian So- 
ciety of Millbury, Mass., at the discretion of 
the secretary, for three months, $50; to the 
First Congregational Church, Rowe, Mass., 
$150; to the First Ecclesiastical Society, 
Brooklyn, Conn., $150; to the Unitarian So- 
ciety of New London, Conn., for six months, 
$100; to the Unitarian Society of Waverley, 
Mass., for the year beginning November 1, 
1903, at the discretion of the secretary, $150. 


Voted, to accept the proposition of Unity Church, Pitts- 
field, Mass.,— namely, that the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation assume the debts of said society, provided they do 
not exceed the sum of $4,000, exclusive of the notes already 
held by the Association, and accept the property of said 
society. 

Voted, To appropriate for the expenses of the Commit- 
tee on the Supply of Pulpits, for one year from June 16, 
1904, $500, this sum to include all the expenses of this 
committee. 


Upon report of the Finance Committee 
the following votes were adopted :— 


Whereas the Association has an accumulation of books, 
bound and in sheets, in the publication department, many 
of which ji is obliged to keep in print because of the re- 
quirements of certain funds, but which have little or no 
sale value, and which have heretofore been included in the 
assets of the Association, and 

Whereas it has heretofore been the custom to include 
also in the assets of the Association the stock of tracts and 
other publications printed for gratuitous distribution, 

Voted, That the treasurer be authorized to charge off to 
profit and loss account the above-mentioned stock, and 
hereafter to om't from the assets of the Association the 
stock of tracts and other publications printed for gratui- 
tous distribution. 

Voted, That the American Unitarian Association grate- 
fully accepts the gift of real estate in Helena and Great 
Falls, Mont., valued at $26,500, conveyed to said Associa- 
tion by Thomas Minns, surviving executor of the will of 
Robert Charles Billings, from the remainder of the estate 
distributed by him in accordance with the terms of said 
will and a decree of the Supreme Judicial Court of Massa- 
chusetts, dated April 1, 1903, and a decree of the District 
Court of the First Judicial District of the State of Mon- 
tana, dated February 15, 1904. 

Voted, That said Association alsoaccepts the conditions 
of said gift, making said sum a permanent fund to be 
called the Billings Lectureship Fund, the income only to 


be used for the purposes and upon the conditions set forth 


in the deed of conveyance of the same, and the treasurer of 
said Association, Francis H. Lincoln, is hereby authorized 
to receive and receipt for the same. 

On report of the Publication Committee it 
was 

Voted, To authorize the publication agent to secure du- 
plicate plates of the English edition of selections from the 
Works of Channing, and print from them for free distri- 
bution instead of using for that purpose the present edi- 
tion. E 
_ This will make a considerable saving for 
this Association, and will still place in the 
hands of inquirers the parts of Channing’s 
Works which are representative and essen- 
tial. The one-volume edition will still be 


kept on sale. 
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Voted, That an edition, not to exceed 3,500 copies of the 
Year Book for 1904 be published under the direction of the 
secretary, the same to contain a revised list of churches 
and ministers, with such"other matter as the secretary may 
deem desirable. 

Voted, That a copy of the Year Book be sent to each 
member of the Association and to each settled minister 

Voted, That, in preparing the “ List of Ministers,’’ the 
aid of the Fellowhip Committee of the National Confer- 
ence be availed of, as in previous years. 

Voted, That the subscription to the Christian Register, 
not exceeding in number two hundred copies, for reading- 
rooms, etc., be authorized for the year beginning January 
I, 1904. 

The Western States Committee voted the 
following appropriations, which were adopted, 
for the year beginning April 1, 1904: to Rev. 
J. Monroe Stewart for field work under the 
direction of the secretary, $500; to Rev. 
August Dellgren for work in Chicago, for 
six months, at the discretion of the secre- 
tary, $200; to the First Unitarian Society, 
Moline, Ill., at the discretion of the secretary, 
$250. 

Upon recommendation of the Committee 
on Education it was 


Voted, To assign Perkins Fellowships of $200 each, for 
the year r904-0s, to Mr. John H. Lathrop and to Mr. Evy- 
erett S. Trewargy. 


The Committee on Church Building Loan 
Fund reported that no loans have been made 
and no applications, in regular form, for 
loans have been rejected since the last meet- 
ing of the board of directors. 

Miscellaneous business being in order, the 
secretary announced that Rev. A. M. Judy 
had declined the appointment as dean of 
the Pacific Coast Theological School. 

Voted, To appoint as Dean of the Pacific Coast Theo- 
logical School, Rev. Earl M. Wilbur. 

At the request of the secretary of the trus- 
tees of the Hackley School an eligible list 
of names for election as trustee was adopted. 

Voted, To appoint as representatives from the Associa- 
tion to the meetings of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association in May, 1904, Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., Gen. 
George T. Cruft, and Rev. J. H. Metcalf. 


Voted, To appoint as auditors of the treasurer’s accounts 
Mr. Frank E. Sweetser and Mr. Archibald M. Howe. 


Adjourned. 
CHARLES Ef. ST. JOHN, Secretary 


The National Alliance. 


By rules adopted by the executive board, 

at least one meeting each year must be held 
elsewhere than in Boston: therefore the meet- 
ing on April 8 was held in New York, and, 
by invitation of the Middle States vice-presi- 
dent, at her house. - Mrs. Boas presided, and 
there were eleven present, including Mrs. 
Fiske of the Post-office Mission Committee. 
' The business was the usual routine, and 
reports were received from branches in the 
Middle and Southern States, where all seem 
to be doing well and carrying on the work 
along all lines quite energetically. 

The branch at Charleston, S.C., announced 
the formal opening of the Gage Memorial 
Library, to be maintained in the Unitarian 
Parish Hall on Archdale Street. ‘This library 
was planned by Rev. Mr. Gray, pastor of the 
Unitarian Church, and was collected by the 
Alliance branches, the branch at Hingham, 
Mass., receiving and cataloguing nearly a 
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thousand volumes. The library at present 
consists of upwards of 1,500 books, including 
standard fiction, history, biography, juve- 
nile books, and works of reference. The 
Alva Gage Guild desires to express its deep 
sense of gratitude for the hearty co-operation 
in its plans and the prompt and ready re- 
sponse to its appeal, which has enabled it 
“to inaugurate an educational factor in the 
lives of those who have never had free access 
to good books.” 

It has been the custom among certain 
branches of the Alliance to contribute to the 
Directors Fund to defray the travelling ex- 
penses of directors to the meetings of the ex- 
ecutive board. ‘This has proved so useful 
that the suggestion is made to branches in 
other sections, where it may be feasible to 
establish such a fund, to enable their officers 
to become more helpful through the knowl- 
edge gained from personal attendance at the 
monthly board meetings. 

The creation of a Memorial Fund has also 
been proposed, to consist of gifts made to 
the Alliance in memory of members no longer 
living, but whose friends desire thus to per- 
petuate their work and keep them in remem- 
brance. A special committee was appointed 
consisting of Mrs. Fifield, Mrs. Bishoprick, 
and Mrs. Catlin, to arrange for the proper 
carrying out of such a plan. 

At one o’clock the board took a recess, to 
enjoy luncheon, most hospitably furnished 
by the presiding officer. On reassembling, 
the meeting was augmented by officers of 
several Middle States branches, giving op- 
portunity for much pleasant and informal 
discussion. A vote of thanks was given the 
hostess, and on adjournment the members 
took their way to the Church of the Messiah, 
where the Alliance branch held a reception. 
Tea and social conversation closed a profit- 
able and happy day. 

Two meetings will be held in Boston in 
Anniversary Week, at the South Congrega- 
tional Church, corner of Exeter and New- 
bury Streets, —a public meeting on Monday, 
May 23, at two o'clock, with addresses by 
Rev. Florence Buck, Rev. I. C. Southworth, 
and others, to which every one is cordially 
invited; and the Annual Meeting of the Alli- 
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ance, for the election of officers and the trans- 
action of business, on Tuesday, May 24, at 
ten o'clock A.M. 
Emity A. FIrrrevp, 
Recording Secretary. 


(nitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


FLOWER SUNDAY. 

Easter has passed with its joyous exer- 
cises, and now we see dimly in sight the at- 
tractive form of Flower Sunday. The Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Society is not prepared 
to issue a new service this year for the occa- 
sion. There are three reprints which it will 
be happy to furnish. They contain many 
of the more popular songs appropriate for 
that day. These are the Flower Services 
for 1891, 1894, 1898. Among the composers 


are Mr. Arthur M. Raymond, Eben H. 
Bailey, R. H. Clouston, Carl Pflueger, Arthur 
F. Burnett, Mrs. A. T. Cobb, Howard M. 
Dow, Arthur W. Thayer, J. W. Tufts. 
5 cents a single copy; per hundred, $4. 
We can also furnish copies of ‘Service for 
Flower Sunday,” a small, four-page leaflet 
which was prepared, a few years ago, to en- 
rich “‘A Book of Song and Service.” Price, 
18 cents a dozen. 


Price, 


DIRECTORS’ MEETING. 


The regular monthly meeting of the officers 
was held Monday, April 11, 2.30 P.M. 
Beacon Street. 

Present: Messrs. Horton, Humphreys, Se- 
crist, Greenman, Gauld, Griffin, Mrs. Wells, 
Mrs. Winsor, and Miss Parker. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read 
and approved. ‘The treasurer’s report was 
also furnished, and contained a cheerful out- 
look. 

The special committee on the Affairs of 
the Book-room made a final report to the 
board. ‘This report was accepted, and after 
due consideration, was unanimously adopted. 
It was also voted that the suggestions con- 


25 


tained therein be carried out as soon as prac- 
ticable. 

Report was made by the Committee on 
Meetings as to the sessions in Anniyersary 
Week. It was voted to hold two sessions of 
the Sunday School 
Friday, May at King’s Chapel. 


Unitarian 


>= 
elie 


Society on 

The pro- 
gramme for each session was submitted to 
the directors, and received their approval. 
The subject for the morning session will be 
‘How to extend the Influence and Work of 
the Sunday-school’’; and the general subject 
for the afternoon, “Modern Methods in Sun 
day-school Work.” The. president an 
nounced that all the speakers had been se- 
cured 

It was then brought to the attention of 
the meeting that the contract made with the 
Western Sunday School Society had expired 
by its regular time limit,, The president made 
a full to the details of business | 
transacted at the Chicago headquarters; and 
gave a general view of the situation. “It was 
unanimously voted that the Western head 
quarters be continued as heretofore 

Upon a report by the president that he 


report as 
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had been invited to attend the Anniversary 
Meetings of the Western Conference, in May, 
at Chicago, and speak, it was voted that he 
accept the said invitation and represent the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society at that 
time and place. 

A communication from the American Uni- 
tarian Association, with regard to Associa- 
tion Day, was read to the directors and 
placed on file. 

The former special committee appointed 
to consider lessons for next year was reap- 
pointed,—Messrs. Horton, Greenman, Lord,— 
and the subject referred to them for further 
consideration, report to be made to the di- 
rectors. 

An informal consideration of the next an- 
nual meeting in the autumn was then held, 


and a provisional offer of hospitality from! 


one of our churches was received and left 
for a further report. 

The subject of lists of books, such as those 
formerly prepared by the Ladies’ Commis- 
sion, was then discussed. ‘The discontinu- 
ance of the publications referred to seemed 
to leave a vacancy unfilled, but it was shown 
that this action on the part of the Ladies’ 
Contmission had been taken after careful 
investigation. It seems that many of the 
libraries in cities and towns have children’s 
departments and lists of good reading mat- 
ter, which take the place of the old system, 
and obviate the necessity of the work so 
faithfully performed by the Ladies’ Com- 
mission. 

There being no further business, the meet- 
ing adjourned. Louisa P. Parker, Clerk. 


LIFE STUDIES. 

The closing numbers of this-series of les- 
sons are now ready. ‘They mark a very suc- 
cessful record. As I have already stated, 
they are being used by nearly one hundred 
schools, which is a large proportion, in view 
of the fact that our habits are so individual 
and free. The six lessons completing the 
list will be sent out in one bundle to the 
Sunday-schools, and they are as follows:— 
Subject: Responsibility, Do 
Your Part. Example, George E. Waring. 
Picture: The Lookout, Winslow Homer 
Bible Reading, 1 Kings xx. Hymn, *‘Father, 
hear the prayer we o‘ler.’’ Writer, Rev. 
Thomas R. Slicer. 

Lesson 32. Subject: Gratitude, ‘Lest We 
Forget.” Example, John G. Whittier, Pict- 
ure: Landing of the Pilgrims, Charles Lucy. 
Bible Reading, Psalm eviit. Hymn, ‘‘O God, 


Lesson 31. 
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I thank Thee.” 
Kent. 

Lesson 33. Subject: Forgiveness, Restor- 
ing Right Relations. Example, Rev. Hosea 
Ballou. Picture: The Prodigal Son, Murillo- 
Bible Reading, Matthew xviii. Hymn, 
“There's a wideness in God’s mercy.” 
Writer, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Lesson 34. Subject: Admiration, 
Wonderful. Example, John Ruskin, Pict- 
ure: Astronomy, Raphael. Bible Reading, 
Psalm xix. Hymn, “The Spacious firmament 
on high.” Writer, Rev. John W. Day. 


Writer, Rev. Josiah C. 


How 


‘Lesson 35. Subject: Reverence, The 
Bowed Head. Example, Charles Carroll 
Everett. Picture: The Angelus, Millet, 


Bible Reading, Psalm civ. 
holy, holy.” Writer, Rev. Henry T. Secrist - 

Lesson 36. Subject: Hopefulness, Look- 
ing on the Bright Side. Example, Christo- 
pher Columbus Picture: Hope, Watts. 
Bible Reading: Luke viii., Ecclesiastes xi., 


Hymn, “Holy, 


Psalm. exxvi. Hymn, “I little see, I 
little know.’ Writer, Rev. George A. 
Thayer 


The editorial committee on ‘“‘Life Studies”’ 
has been Messrs. Horton, Garver, Greenman, 
Secrist, and Saunderson. ‘They attended to 
all the details, such as indicating subjects, 
selecting Bible readings and hymns, choosing 
pictures, and preparing the Teachers’ Helpers. 
The Primary Lessons have been in charge 
of Miss Alice C. Dockham, who has not only 
edited all of them, but wrote several herself. 
Asin the preceding list she is the author of 
the one on George E. Waring, subject, ‘‘Re- 
sponsibility.” 

Epwarpv A, Horton. 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


{This department is in charge of Miss Emiury B. Os- 
BORN, Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 
25 Beacon Street, hours 9 to 1. All reports or notices 
should be sent to her.] : 


This month three unions have joined. the 
national Young People’s Religious Union. 
This is a very good record, and we are pleased 
to see how the interest in the national union 
is spreading. Will not unions strengthen 
that interest, and make the co-operation 
seem worth while by corresponding. among 
themselves? If a few of the older ones 
would write now to the following secreta- 
ries, and welcome the newcomers into the 
organization, it would be a good beginning, — 


THE JACKSON HEALTH RESORT 


DANSVILLE, LIVINGSTON CO., NEW YORK 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND 


HOME COMFORTS AND SKILLED MEDICAL TREATMENT 
SYSTEM OF BATHS UNSURPASSED IN THIS COUNTRY 
ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE MAILED ON REQUEST 
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Houlton, Me., Miss Emma R Putnam; Sher- 
born, Mass, Miss Anna Daniels; Andover, 
N.H,, Miss Edith Morrill. 


TOPIC FOR MAY I. 


Our Cuurcu: Its History, ITs CHARACTER- 
istics, Its Hopes. 


BY W. C. GANNETT, 


Let all, betimes, send for and read Mr. 
Crooker’s noble tract, “‘The Unitarian 
Church” (free A.U.A. tract, Pamphlet Series, 
No. 4, 25 Beacon Street, Boston), and from 
it seek answers to four questions,—IV hat? 
Whence? Who? Whither? = 

I. What is Unitarianism ? 

Distinguish, first and always, between its 
Spirit and its Doctrines. Its ‘Spirit’? may 
be summed up thus (better learn this by 
heart) :— - 

(1) Freedom of Reason and Freedom of 
Conscience the Method in Religion, instead 
of Authority and Tradition; 

(2) Fellowship the Attitude in Religion, in- 
stead of Sectarianism; 

(3) Service the Aim in Religion, 
of Salvation for Self; 

(4) Character the Test in Religion, instead 
of Ritual or Creed. 

Its ‘‘Doctrines” are what we believe about 
the Soul, God, Jesus, the Bible, Prayer, Sal- 
vation, Immortality. What are our doc- 
trinal beliefs on these great subjects? 

(For “Soul,” see Crooker’s pamphlet, p. 
22; ‘‘God,” p. 24; “Jesus,” pp. 29, 47; “Bible,” 
p. 27; “Salvation,” p. 41; ‘Immortality,’ p. 
44. We might go through the pages by 
ourselves, underscoring the more important 
points under each doctrine, and then com- 
pare unerscorings in the meeting.) 

How does James Freeman Clarke sum up 
“Our Faith?” (p. 46.) How does Marti- 
neau? (p. 47.) 

Which makes us “‘liberals,’”’ our spirit or 
our doctrines? Which makes us ‘ Unita- 
rians’? Are all Unitarians liberals? Are 
all liberals Unitarian? Which is the more 
important, to be Unitarian or to be liberal? 

Il... Whence is Unitarianism ? 

Who were its Old Testament teachers? 


instead 


(p. 5.) Its three great New ‘Testament 
teachers? (p. 5.) Its famous fourth-cen- 
tury teacher? (p. 7.) 


When and how did the belief that Jesus 


was “God” rise in men’s minds? (pp. 6, 
35.) 

Who were our Reformation heroes and 
martyrs? (p. 8.) 


What sort of churches in Old England be- 
came Unitarian, and how? (p. 9.) What 
sort in New Engand, and why? (pp. 10, 
15.) 

When was the “Unitarian Controversy” 
here, which made us a separate body? (p. 
II.) 

How many Unitarian churches are there 
in England? In America? Where else is 


a group? So how many in the world? (p. 
32.) 

What kindred churches are there? (p. 
12.) 

Ill. Iho are Unitarians? 


What eminent Unitariatts in England? 
(p. 9.) In America, what Unitarian poets? 
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Historians? Educators? Presidents and 
statesmen? Philanthropists and reformers? 
Religious teachers? (pp. 48-54.) 


Is it noble and wise to count over our 
great names in this way? How does Mr, 
Crooker justify it? 

IV. Whither is Unitarianism tending? 

With so many great names, why are we 
so small a body? (p. 55.) 

If, true to our freedom, we keep moving 
onward in thought (p. 19), are we likely to 
ever become a large body? 

Which should we prefer to be,—the Little 
Church of the Free Spirit, or a large, strong, 
compactly organized Body ? 

Which way can we do the greater good in 
the world? 

Are the other Protestant bodies drawing 
nearer to, or moving farther away from, our 
spirit and faiths? (pp. 58, 32.) Are they 
ever likely to take our name? Have they 
nothing to teach us in turn? Is it not 
likely that the higher Christianity of the fut- 
ure will lie above us all? 

Are the churches of Christendom likely 
to become one in doctrine? One in spirit 
and purpose? How can we help to bring 
unity nearer? 

For this great Faith of ours, both for its 
spirit and doctrine, men have been in prisons 
and suffered and died, that we might be free 
to believe it. ‘Lo-day we are free to believe 
it; but in many places—yes, in most—it is 
little understood, and those who believe it 
openly are still often spoken against. And 
the world needs the Church of Free Faith. 
What does that give us to do for it as young 
Unitarians? Four things:— 

(1) Stand for it frankly, loyally, intelli- 
gently, lovingly. 

(2) Be able, when asked, to tell clearly 
why we are “Unitarian.” 

(3) Care, care, every time, for its quality, 
letting quality limit its quantity if need be. 

(4) Live up to our Faith; show by our 
spirit and life what it is; be the best argu- 
ment for it. 

And now, after reading it slowly and 
thinkingly each to himself, let us all read 
together that fine last page (62) about ‘‘the 
Real Unitarian.” 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


The mid-week service at King’s Chapel, 
Boston, will be conducted on Wednesday, 
April 27, by Rev. Charles F. Russell of 
Weston. 


The Ministerial Union meets next Monday 
at 10.30 in Channing Hall. President J. G. 
Merrill of Fiske University will speak” on 
“What Kind of an Education should the 
Negro receive?’ The interest aroused by 
the discussion of the race problem at the last 
meeting led to the invitation to President 
Merrill. 
Wicks, Secretary. 


The Worcester Association will meet with 
Rev. J. C. Duncan in the Unitarian church, 
Clinton, on Tuesday, April 26, at 10 A.M. 
Rev. George W. Kent, president of the 


All ministers invited. Frank S. C. } 
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Union for Christian Work in Providence, 
R.I., will speak on “Liquor and the Labor- 
ing Man’s Good Cheer.”’ A matter of practi- 
cal importance to the association will be 
brought up for action. Frederic J. Gauld, 
Scribe. 


Rev. Charles H. Dalrymple of the Method- 
ist Episcopal ministry, having satisfied the 
Committee on Fellowship for New England, 
is hereby commended to our ministers and 
churches. In accordance with the vote of 
the National Conference, at the expiration 
of six months from the date of his accept- 
ance by the New England Committee (April 
18, 1904), he will be received into full fellow- 
ship, unless, meanwhile, the Executive Com- 
mittee: shall take adverse action. Edward 
A. Horton, Austin S. Garver, Augustus M. 
Lord, Committee. 


The annual meeting of the Boston Federa- 
tion of Young People’s Religious Unions will 
be held on Saturday, April 23, in the First 
Parish of Dorchester, Rev. Eugene R 
Shippen, minister. Afternoon session 4.30 
P.M. Supper will be served at6 P.M. Even- 
ing session 7.30 P.M. Speakers: Rev. Samuel 
L. Loomis, Union Congregational Church of 
Boston, subject, “Certain Springs of En- 
thusiasm’’; and Rev. James Eells, First 
Church of Boston, subject, ‘““The Worth of 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


A Delightful Table.— We urge our readers who are 
interested in the making of a home to look at the lines of 
the Centre Table advertised in another column by the 
Paine Furniture Co. This is one of the most attractive 
Tables that we have ever seen for household use. It fairly 
answers every requirement for such a piece of furniture, 
and it is not an expensive pattern. 


Addresses. 


Rev. ALBERT LAZENBY, 353 Walnut St., 


Brookline, Mass. 


Rev. GEORGE W. SOLLEY after April 


20 will be New Clairvaux, Montague, Mass. 


Deaths. 


At Manhattan, N.Y., 7th inst., Hopkin Judd. 
At Boston, Russell Sargent of New Haven, Conn. 
At Greenfield, Mass., 29th ult., Rev. Thomas Weston, 


aged 82 yrs. 7 mos. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


FY NERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 


ment. 


Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 


PEWS FOR SALE. 

62 Church Pews. Ash, curved seats and backs. Ends. 
Moulding and base solid walnut. First-class in every 
particular. Seating capacity 425. For prices and full in- 
— apply to George N. Forney, Hanover, York 
Co., 


HY SUFFER in a northern climate a > to 

change and be apres a ha Py. in “Old Va.’? 

Write for facts to one who chan. Gaon High- 
land Springs, Va. (A Richmon ack ) 
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an Individual.” Every one invited. P. C 
McMurdie, Secretary. 


The twentieth session of the Pacific Coast 
Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian 
Churches will be held at the Second Unita- 
rian Church, San Francisco, May 17, 18, and 
19. The committee is making unusual efforts 
to prepare a programme which will be es- 
pecially attractive and profitable. The con- 
ference sermon will be delivered on Tuesday 
evening, May 17. On Wednesday evening 
will be commemorated the anniversary of 
Channing’s Baltimore sermon, with three 
addresses. The closing evening will be de- 
voted to a platform meeting, with a topic 
of vital interest to our times,—viz, ‘‘Our 
Mission to the Orient.” 


The seventy-sixth session of the Channing 
Conference will be held April 27 with the 
First Congregational Church of Providence. 
The annual business meeting of the confer- 
ence will be held at ten o’clock . At eleven 
o'clock Rev. C. E. St. John is to speak on 
“Recent News from the Association,” to be 
followed by discussion which Rev. W. B. 
Geoghegan will open. Rev. Clay MacCauley 
at 12.15 is to lead in a devotional service. 
Collation at one o’clock, after which the time 
is to be given up to the Sunday School Union 
Addresses: (1) ‘The Adaptability of the 
Bible to the Graded Lessons and Improved 
Methods in Sunday-school Work,” by Rev. 
G. W. Mead, Ph.D., Newport, R.1.; (2) ‘‘Re- 
ligious Education in Western Churches,” by 
Rev. H. H. Saunderson, Cambridge. There 
will be an exhibition of Sunday-school ma- 
terial in connection with Dr. Mead’s address. 


Meetings. 


THE SouTH WORCESTER FEDERATION OF 
YOuNG PEOPLE’S RELIGIOUS UNntons.—The 
spring meeting was held in Leicester on Sun- 
day, April 10. It was a very well-attended 
meeting, considering the remoteness of the 
towns. At the afternoon session Miss Flora 
EK. Messinger of Hopedale was elected sec- 
retary, to fill the vacancy. A committee 
was appointed to have the annual picnic 
in charge. Mr. J. Allen Johnson of North- 
boro read an instructive paper on ‘‘ What is 
Our Duty to Our Faith,” showing what we 
owe the national organization as well as our 
own society. The speakers at the evening 
session were Rev. G. E. Hathaway of Leices- 
ter, who spoke on ‘‘The Relation of Young 
People to the Problems of the Church,” and 
Rey. Samuel A. Eliot, who spoke interestingly 
on ‘“‘ The Reality of Religion.” An invitation 
was received and accepted to meet with the 
A Kempis Guild of Hopedale in October. 


Churches. 


Curcaco, Inw.—Unity Church: On the 
evening of April 15 the members of this so- 
ciety and their friends assembled in large 
number at Martine’s Hall, where the services 
are now being held, for a reception to Rev. 
and Mrs. Fred V. Hawley. All who were 
present can testify what a cordial and en- 
thusiastic reception this was. Mr. Hawley 
has won the hearts of the people in the 
short time in which he has served as their 
minister, and has been preaching to very 
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good congregations, which reached the 
high-water mark on Easter Sunday. His 
sermon topics for March were: ‘The Pur- 
suit of the Ideal,” ‘Symmetrical Growth,” 
“The Light of the World,” and “Transfigu- 
ration,” 


St. Louris, Mo.—Church of the Messiah, 
Rev. John W. Day: During the coming sum- 
mer the pulpit of the Church of the Messiah 
will be supplied as follows: July 17, 24, Rev. 
John Snyder; July 31, Rev. Wilson M. 
Backus; August 8, Rev. Newton M. Mann; 
August 14, Rev. Abram Wyman; August 21, 
Rev. Frederic C. Brown; August 28, Rev. 
Fred V. Hawley; September 4, Rev. Fred- 
erick M. Bennett; September 11, Rev. Will- 
iam H. Ramsay. It is expected that Dr. 
Hale, Dr. Savage, and Mr. Collyer will preach 
at some other time during the Fair period. 
The exposition opens May 1 and closes De- 
cember 1. Persons who desire information 
as to board and lodgings can obtain full de- 
tails by addressing Mrs. Emily Foote Runge, 
Fairmont Avenue, St. Louis. The annual 
meeting of the Eliot Branch of the National 
Alliance was held the third Thursday in 
April, the 21st. This will be the last meet- 
ing of the season, as the May meeting will 
be omitted. A reception for the young peo- 
ple of the congregation was held Thursday, 
April 14, with Mr. and Mrs. Day, 320 N. 
Newstead Avenue. The Persis Society and 
the Ladies’ Sewing Society will give two days 
each to sewing for the Children’s Hospital 
and the district nurse. The annual Easter 
supper of the Sunday-school was held Fri- 
day, April 8, at six o’clock. 


Personal, 


Mrs. Presson, the efficient head of the 
Unitarian headquarters in San Francisco, 
in a recent letter to a Boston friend 
says: “The National Alliance never did 
a better work than in sending Miss 
Low out here. She is making a host of 
friends here, not only for the National Alli- 
ance which she represents, but personally 
she is winning all toward her. She is having 
a very busy time with her talks to the differ- 
ent branches and all the invitations to din- 
ners, luncheons, etc., that she is obliged to 
accept.” 


Sheep in Maine. 

The agent of the Maine State Society for 
the Protection of Animals has returned from 
a tour of the coast islands, and brings a story 
of pitiful suffering among the sheep pastured 
on those islands. On some of the islands all 
of the sheep have starved to death, the ground 
having been covered from two to four feet 
deep with snow, and the shores piled high 
with ice, so that the animals have not been 
able to get at any vegetation whatever. 
Some of the carcasses have been partially 
eaten by the survivors. These island sheep 
are generally visited only twice a year by 
their owners, —in spring, when the lambs are 
born, and in the fall, when the sheep are 
sheared, It has been claimed that the sheep 
are able to stand the climate out of doors, 
and that they will not go into shelters pro- 
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vided for them. The State Society for the 
Protection of Animals contends that the 
sheep suffer great hardships, and has gath- 
ered evidence to support its claim. The 
matter will be brought to the attention 
of the governor and council.—four-footed 
Friends. 


Institutional Charities in Japan. 


The greatest development of Japan in 
charity has been in the institutional care of 
‘able-bodied adults and of dependent chil- 
dren. Progress in the care of the former 
dates back to 1898, when a commission was 
appointed to consider the problem in all its 
bearings. This commission recommended, 
first, the erection, through funds furnished 
by the State, of workshops in which the in- 
digent poor of Tokyo could be put at work 
and their earnings applied to their support; 
second, to supplement these workshops, or 
until they could be erected, by the establish- 
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ment of agencies for furnishing drivers of 
vehicles, mowers of lawns, etc.; men with 
simple occupations, the employee to remain 
under the control of the agencies and his 
earnings to be applied to his support; and, 
third, the support under sanitary conditions 
of the aged, the cripples, and those incapable 
of any form of labor, and the rearing of their 
children at public expense and under public 
oversight. Asa result of this plan it is not 
unusual to find that workshop mates, such 
as the blind, the paralytics, the infirm, the 
high or middle-grade idiots, and persons who 
have lost one or more limbs, become well 
trained in some particular task and acquire 
a degree of skill that enables them to earn 
more than is necessary for their support. 

In the children’s institutions, boys over 
seven are placed largely in the hands of the 
older, more experienced, and more serious 
companions. Young girls go to school carry- 
ing upon their backs infants that have been 
intrusted to them, so as to lighten the tasks 
of the regular attendants. The attendants 
are fourfold,—those watching over the child’s 
clothing, the food, the cleanliness of person, 
and the physical training. In the training 
of institutional children a kindly demeanor 
is required on the part of the attendants, and 
in every way there is encouragement of the 
effort to provide a mother’s tenderness and 
sympathy. Foundlings are boarded out for 
three years with nurses who are paid two or 
three dollars a month.—Charities. 


The Irish Emigration Question. 

The Irish Anti-Emigration Society has 
made another appeal to Irish-Americans to 
discourage emigration. Notable men on 
both sides of the Atlantic have warned the 
Irish people of the drawbacks, the obstacles 
to progress, and the positive evils to be en- 
countered in this country. Yet emigration 
continues. Conditions are said to be better 
in Ireland now than they have been for 
many years, but the drain upon Ireland’s 
vital resources shows no sign of abating. 
Emigration has for too many years been 
looked upon as the goal of the young and 
strong in Ireland for the evil to be stopped 
in a day. The Irish seem to have got the 
emigration habit. How many, many of 
those who look to America as the land of 
promise find here only worse conditions than 
at home! It seems now to be the consensus 
of the best-informed opinion that, if those 
who immigrate were to make as earnest an 
effort in Ireland as they are compelled to do 
in America, they could get along just as well. 
As Rev. John F. Mullany says in the Rosary 
Magazine, writing of a visit to Ireland: ‘‘I 
have often told these good people that, if 
they would only work just one-half as hard 
as their Irish cousins in America, they could 
have the loveliest homes in the world.”’ The 
mission of the Irish may be a God-given one, 
and he undoubtedly has his own ends in view 
for them; but to us who cannot see the divine 
design it seems a pitiful tragedy, this grad- 
ual depletion by emigration of the old Catho- 
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Pleasantrics, 


A member of Ben Greet’s dramatic com- 
pany tells this story about a fellow-actor. 
In the British provinces a performance was 
given one night in the actor’s native town, 
and somebody asked if his townsmen re- 
ceived him properly. ‘Yes,’ was the an- 
swer. “He was greeted with round after 
round of silence.’ 


“The printer’s boy has come for the re- 
port of that lecture on the Higher Criticism: 
is it finished?”’ ‘All but a sentence in the 
middle, and I can’t make sense of my notes.” 
“Well, just put in ‘great applause’ and let 
it go.’ ‘The report appeared with the fol- 
lowing: “Friends, I will detain you but a 
few moments longer. (Great applause.)”’ 


An Irish laborer boarded a street-car, and 
handed the conductor a rather dilapidated- 
looking coin in payment of his fare. The 
conductor looked at it critically, and handed 
it back. ‘‘That’s tin,’ he said. ‘‘Sure, I 
thought it was foive,’’ answered the Irish- 
man complacently, as he put the piece back 
in his pocket and produced another nickel. 


A young Londoner favored the company 
with the song, ‘“Happy be Thy Dreams,” 
in which his antipathy to the letter h was 
manifest. ‘‘I say, young man,” said a blunt 
old chap, ‘you didn’t sound a single h, and 
the song is full of them.” “I beg your 
pardon,” replied the young man with freez- 
ing dignity, ‘‘the notes didn’t go any ’igher 
than g.” 


pleasantry 


We printed not long ago a 
little 


which contained the reference of a 
girl to ‘‘wild ice.’’ This recalls to a corre- 
spondent a walk with her young son last 
summer after wild flowers. As they ap- 
proached the ruins of an old farm-house the 
child discovered a small but cultivated rose 
which he picked, exclaiming with delight, 
““O mamma, see the little tame rose I found!”’ 


The Philadelphia Ledger says that Dr. 
Weir Mitchell, returning late from a party 
in a neighboring city once, awakened his 
sister to tell her what he thought was too 
good to keep till morning. A lady had been 
introduced to him, and, considering him a 
scientific man, wished to direct her conver- 
sation accordingly. ‘‘Doctor,’”’ said she, 
“don’t you think the cause of so much sick 
ness is the want of sozodont in the air?”’ 


Owen Wister, the author of ‘The Virgin- 
ian,”’ was a friend of Roosevelt’s at Harvard, 
and recently dined at the White House. 
Among the guests was a distinguished old 
lady, slightly deaf, to whom the President 
introduced Mr. Wister, saying, ‘‘Mrs. Jones, 
I want you to meet my old friend, Owen 
Wister.”” ‘‘O Mr. Worcester!’ said the old 
lady. ‘‘How charming! I am so pleased 
to meet you, on account of the sauce, don’t 
you know.” 


When 
Mountain, 
the right person for 


King George II. consulted Dr. 

then bishop of Durham, as to} 
the vacant archiepis- 
copal see of York, he replied: ‘Sir, had thou 
faith as a grain of mustard seed, thou wouldst 
say to this Mountain [dramatically striking 
his breast], ‘Be thou removed and cast into} 
this sea’”’ (see). That George II. should so 
understand and appreciate the joke 
accept its suggestion is, perhaps, the strangest 
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